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Editorial 


Your Vote Counts 


THIS IS AN APPEAL to every mem- 
ber of ASCD to exercise his right and 
privilege to participate in the selection 
of the officers of the association, mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee and 
members of the Board of Directors who 
are elected at large. Soon after publica- 
tion of this issue of Educational Lead- 
ership, you will receive a ballot. The 
Nominating Committee has prepared 
an excellent slate of candidates for each 
office which provides, in each case, an 
opportunity for you to choose the per- 
sons whom you feel will serve the 
association best. As soon as you can con- 
veniently do so, you are urged to mark 
your ballot and place it in the mails. 


The right to choose those who per- 
form leadership service in ASCD is only 
one of the many opportunities that you 
have to determine policies and to par- 
ticipate in the activities and affairs of 
the organization. ASCD is unique 
among professional organizations main- 
ly because the membership has believed 
in democracy so zealously that it has 
dared to experiment continuously in at- 
tempting to implement concepts of the 
democratic way of life. Only in this 
way has it been able to contribute so 
much to the improvement of modern 
education. 


From the very beginning ASCD has 
been a flexible organization, subject to 
any change which would enlist and en- 
courage wider participation of the 
membership and which would point 
toward improved education for the 
young people in our country. 


It may be well to call to mind a few 
of the developments which exemplify 
the concepts of cooperation and par- 
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ticipation. The growth of state and 
regional organizations has been a most 
encouraging and wholesome move- 
ment. The wide representation in the 
Board of Directors is another evidence 
of faith in the democratic process. 
Everyone who has attended knows that 
the Annual Meeting is a demonstration 
of democracy in action. The Annual 
Business Meeting held during the con- 
ference provides an opportunity to any 
member, either present or at home, 
to offer resolutions to be considered 
for action in the meeting. ‘These are 
just a few of the activities and proce- 
dures which make ASCD an effective, 
dynamic professional organization. 


One of the most recent changes in 
procedure has been that related to the 
election of officers of the association. 
An amendment, adopted by the mem- 
bership in September 1951, provides 
that the Nominating Committee shall 
submit a ballot to the membership con- 
taining the names of three or more 
members for each office to be filled. 
This provision makes possible an added 
opportunity for the membership to 
participate in the selection of the 
leadership of the organization. 


Have you taken advantage of this 
opportunity? At the present time there 
are 6500 members in ASCD. Last year 
only approximately 1500 returned 
marked ballots. It is our hope that you 
will strengthen the tradition of partici- 
pation in ASCD by marking your bal- 
lot and returning it to the national of- 
fice immediately.—Maurice R. Ahrens, 
director of curriculum, Public Schools, 
Corpus Christi, Texas, and president, 
Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, NEA. 
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Supervision’s Goal 


ALEXANDER FRAZIER 


What is the goal of supervision? The author of this article defines 


it as follows: “As much expertness in what we ought to do as in 


what we must.” 


N THE long hour before we fall 
l asleep, on the occasional night when 
the PTA coffee has been stronger than 
usual, what we think about is not the 
young person whose training was for 
business subjects and who may be doing 
heaven knows what to her third grade. 
It’s not even the “old” teacher, whose 
strange new behavior, despite the two 
mornings this week we have spent with 
her, may be . No, these problems 
may cause us to come awake in the 
night with a start. But in the long 
hour before we fall asleep, it is the 
things we should be doing and yet are 
not that cause us to run over the way 
we spend our days. 

We think then about the total edu- 
cational program. It ought to be more 
than a program of order and bound- 
aries. That program—how much time 
we spend just to maintain it! And we 
recall what it was like five years ago or 
ten. We think of what it could be. 
For if any group in education knows 
what a good program looks like or 
could look like, we are the group, we 
supervisors and those of us who work 
closely enough with supervisors to iden- 
tify ourselves with them. If any group 
is likely to know what it takes to build 
and maintain and extend a good pro- 
we are it. If any group as a 
whole outside the actual classroom can 
be said to care about what goes on in 
We really care. 


gram, 


the classroom, we can. 
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No wonder we toss and turn, during 
that long hour. 


Working with New Teachers 


Should we be unusually wakeful, we 
may begin about this point in our self- 
searching to wonder what happens to 
new teachers once they become “old.” 
Such responsive hearts and faces... 
and then, when we find time to look 
in upon them, after they have been 
assured employment and we _ have 
turned to still newer teachers, we find 
. .. . We think in general about the 
work we do with teachers. Of course, 
we know that our work should include 
more than orientation to a program. 

But we will say this for ourselves, 
our plan of inducting new teachers is 
one we will put up against any in the 
State. After they’ve worked with us 
for a year or two, new teachers feel 
pretty secure. We try to keep our pro- 
cedures from getting cut and dried; 
we try to keep alive the freshness new 
teachers may bring with them. And 
yet, so many of these teachers, even the 
most responsive, become “old” teachers 
too soon and tired “old” teachers at 
that. 

Just the same, our orientation pro- 
gram is outstanding. So are the meth- 
ods we use to evaluate and select new 





Alexander Frazier is assistant director of 
curriculum, Public Schools, Houston, Texas. 
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teaching materials. As for the testing 
program, we know how our children 
are doing in almost everything that can 
be tested. They do all right, too; our 
educational program is nothing of 
which we need be ashamed. When we 
think of the work we’ve put in on 
arithmetic and spelling . . . or perhaps 
science and reading .. . or social studies 

. or even handwriting. Other peo- 
ple in the State send for our bulletins. 
We serve on all the committees. We 
even write textbooks. 


There can be no question about our 
present expertness. We may properly 
comfort ourselves, during a sleepless 
hour, by recalling the many things we 
have to do and how well we have 
learned to do them. But there are 
other things we feel we ought to do. 
These are the things we worry about, 
when we have time to worry. 


How we would ever find time to do 
anything more . . . or how we could 
convince the administration that we 
should take on new duties . . . so much 
stands in the way. The things we now 
do and do well are those we are ex- 
pected todo. Some other things might 
come outside the area of expectation. 
Added personnel might be required. 
Also, we might not know very well how 
to go about taking on new duties. 


As a matter of fact, if we have gained 
real clarity in our self-examination, we 
do come to this conclusion: Were we 
already as expert in some of the things 
we know we ought to do as we are in 
the ones we are expected to do, we 
would probably find time for them. We 
wouldn’t stop to wonder whether we 
could convince somebody else that we 


ought to do them. We would just go 
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ahead and demonstrate what our added 
expertness would mean for the teaching 
of children. 

We would and of course we do, as we 
move ahead from the established ex- 
pectations for supervisors into some of 
the areas where in most school situa- 
tions we still operate by our own choice 
—we would mark out the tasks at which 
we need to acquire greater skills and 
set about acquiring them. 


We Need To Know... 

Collectively, we have now had 
enough experience to know what these 
tasks are and something about what it 
takes to become expert in their per- 
formance. In the notes to follow, an 
attempt will be made to review what 
it is that we are generally feeling we 
still need to learn in supervision. 


. . « How Teachers Profit through 
Experience 

First of all, we know we need to 
learn a lot more about how experienced 
teachers profit from their day-to-day ex- 
perience to become better teachers. 
Despite our neglect, many if not most 
teachers do become increasingly effec- 
tive. If we knew more about what is 
involved in this on-the-job growth, we 
would be better able to relate ourselves 
to the process. 

Teachers are forever testing out their 
guesses .. . framing hunches and acting 
on them . . . making observations . . . 
drawing inferences . . . and coming up 
with conclusions of some kind. Teach- 
ers are learning all the time, finding 
ways that work better for them and 
their children. However, “old” teach- 
ers learn differently than new teachers. 
Unlike new teachers, they don’t expect 
to be told or shown. Always seeking 
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something that suits them better, ex- 
perienced teachers have meanwhile to 
act on ways they have found that do 
work pretty well for them. They know 
how to do so many things so well; they, 
too, are already expert. Moreover, they 
know that their improvements have 
come from relying upon their expe- 
rience and testing still further their 
present insights—knowing that im- 
provement has to come out of the situ- 
ation, not be borrowed from somebody 
else’s way of working with children. 





As we increase our understanding of 
experienced teachers and how they 
grow, we will know that we have to 
locate their concerns and make these 
We will know that we 
must use the process of growth to which 
teachers are committed in the class- 
room, instead of trying, as sometimes we 
may have tried, to make our concerns 
theirs . . . instead of trying to get expe- 


concerns ours. 


rienced teachers to adapt themselves to 
our tested ways of working—with new 
teachers. 





Courtesy, Houston (Texas) Public Schools 


TEAM supervision unifies purposes and provides the support that is needed in broadening our ways 


of working. 
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. . How To Use Opportunities for 
Growth 


A second thing we need to learn, 
which follows upon the first, is how to 
make the most of the opportunities for 
teacher growth that are already present 
in every school situation. As we learn 
more about how experienced teachers 
profit from their day-to-day teaching, 
we will look for those aspects of the 
growth process of which more can be 
made. 

Teachers learn from their study of 
children. Are we helping teachers 
make the most of all the information 
about children now available to them? 
Of the most rewarding of all sources of 
the teacher’s 
room observation? Of the information 
which previous teachers will have col- 
lected, precious, hard-bought under- 
standings and feelings? Of information 
from parents, yet more precious and 
hard-won, and lifelong in the storing 
up? Of data which the nurse and 
school doctor are collecting? Of the 
insights possessed by social agencies and 
church workers and juvenile officers 
workers? In almost 


information, own. Class- 


and attendance 
every situation, even the least organized 
and record-conscious, there is more in- 
formation about children than most 
teachers have had the time or help to 
discover. 
Teachers learn from evaluation of 
the learning they have expected of 
their children. Are the test results we 
have collected being fully used by 
Or are these results thought 
Do teachers know 
testing services are 
Have they had ex- 


teachers? 
of as ours alone? 
what additional 
available to them? 


perience in using these? Are teachers 


‘an @) 
13 


— ow 
en 


gaining increasing competence in de. 


vising their own instruments and_ in 
making their own observations? 
they having a chance to cooperate in 
setting up plans and sharing successes? 

Teachers learn from clarifying pur 
poses as they study children and evalu. 
ate learning. Are we sure that teachers 
feel free to follow through on redefined 
That the order and bound. 
aries we have intended for their con. 


purposes? 


venience have not become handicaps to 
their acting on their new insights? Do 
we make sure that these insights are 
given the dignity and attention they 
deserve and are shared as they prove to 
be better than the ones on which others, 
perhaps we ourselves, have been pro 
posing that teachers act? 

Teachers learn from trying out new 
materials or new approaches in terms 
of new purposes. 
new materials we locate are made easily 


Are we sure that the 


available? That we solicit the assistance 
of experienced teachers in trying these 
out? And that new approaches are rec- 
ognized, valued and shared? 

Teachers learn by comparing thei 
experiences with those of other teach- 
ers. Do we do everything we can to 
make this comparison and the sharing 
upon which it rests freely available in 
each school? Among our schools and 
with neighboring school _ systems? 
Through educational magazines and 
books? And in study groups or work: 
shops, as these are needed and re. 
quested? 

.. . How To Provide Wider Services 

Third, in addition to knowing more 
about making the most of the oppor- 
tunities already present, we need to 
know how to provide a wider range of 
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services to teachers and how to provide 
time for the use of these services. As 
we work increasingly with experienced 
teachers, we find that we cannot our- 
selves provide all the needed services. 
Some of these can be arranged for by 
calling additional consultants 
from outside. However, we are finding 
that we can justify the inclusion on the 
full-time supervisory staff of specialists 
who will work directly with individual 
teachers and study groups—specialists in 
child growth and development, in the 
influence of the culture upon the child, 
in school-community relations, in guid- 


upon 


ance and testing and the like. 

We are also pretty well agreed that 
if experienced teachers are to be helped 
to give more thought to the improve- 
ment of teaching, they should have time 
for it within the working day or year. 
As we try out ways of providing this 
time, either daily or in larger blocks, 
we will become increasingly ingenious 
in making sure that teachers are able to 
think of professional study as a part of 
their regular duties. 


... How To Relate Ourselves to an 
Expanded Program 

Finally, we know we need to learn 
to relate ourselves to the 
varied activities of an expanded super- 
Certainly if we are to 


how more 
visory program. 
take on new duties, we are going to 
have to share responsibility for leader- 
ship. Principals will need even greater 
encouragement to help teachers in their 
buildings. As they find opportunities 
to assume increased leadership, teachers 
themselves must be given genuine ex- 
perience in what it takes to plan suc- 
cessfully with other adults. Function- 


ing as teams, general and special super- 
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visors will have to map out common 
long-term goals and plan for efficient 
coverage. The total staff must work 
together to unify purposes, reduce over- 
lapping and make every contact count. 

In an expanded program, we are 
plainly going to put more focus on 
The support that expe- 
rienced teachers provide one another 
would justify this way of working, if 
nothing else did; but economy of time 


group work. 


demands that we learn how to make 
We 
need to know how a group operates and 
a good deal more. We have to define 
our roles in relationship to groups of 
many kinds in many phases of develop- 


group activity fully profitable. 


ment. 

Then, as supervisors trying to learn 
better how to do the things we think 
we should, we must find as much satis- 
faction in the successes we will have in 
new ways of working as we find now in 
our already established expertness. We 
have many present satisfactions. Teach- 
ers know who we are and what we can 
do. They know...and we know. Yet 
the satisfactions that will come to us— 
as we broaden our supervisory concerns 
the 
growth of all teachers, and as we learn 


to include an active interest in 
to relate ourselves successfully to that 
process of growth—these satisfactions 
will be very real, although perhaps 
somewhat different in nature. 

The most important of these new 
satisfactions will be the assurance we 
we do lie 
awake, on the occasional night when 


can give ourselves when 
the PTA coffee has been overstimulat- 
ing, that we are at work on all the 
things that count—both those we have 
always had to do and those we long 


since have known we should be doing. 
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So Begins—So Ends 
the Supervisor's Day 


ETHEL THOMPSON 


Working daily with children, teachers, administrators, parents and 


other citizens, the supervisor assists in solution of varied instruc- 


tional problems. His sensitive understanding, keen insight and flex- 


ible approach help others clarify their problems and set up mean- 


ingful objectives. 
| OW DOES a supervisor supervise? 

Where would you find one on a 
workday? Is supervision a satisfying ex- 
perience? Is a school board justified in 
spending tax money for personnel en- 
gaged in supervision of instruction? As 
a supervisor, I am eager to tell you 
about my job and to answer some of 
these questions. 

There is something uniquely chal- 
lenging and thrilling about supervi- 
sion’s diversified activities. No two 
days are like—indeed each minute ticks 
off a different story. Sure, supervision 
is frustrating at times—when_ things 
“blow up” in your face; but this sort 
of challenge keeps up the tempo and 
gives you the problem to attack. A 
typical day can’t be painted. The 
broad objectives and scope of responsi- 
bility can be sketched, but timing, per- 
sonalities, circumstances alter the han- 


dling of situations. 


Working with People 
The supervisor works with people; 
the contacts are varied. There are al- 
ways, of course, the children in the class- 


room. One day they have problems; 


vou work with them as individuals or 





Ethel Thompson is elementary supervisor, 
Public Schools, Arlington, Virginia. 
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as a group. The next day they want 
to share with you a panel discussion, 
explain an electric map, or surprise 
you with their research and send you 
off to explore an area in which you dis- 
cover the children have outstripped 
you. A week later they may want to 
ask advice on next steps in a project 
or may slip an art contribution in your 
hand in the hope that you may want 
this to “hang in your office.” Aye— 
these are the thrills, the high lights! 
The supervisor works with children. 
The teachers in the classroom are the 
supervisor’s co-workers. ‘Together they 
attack the job of guiding children to 
discover, to solve problems, to read, to 
question, to learn. Together they worry 
when plans go awry, rejoice over the 
successes, discuss the problems, evalu- 
ate and plan new approaches. They 
share with each other current research 
and literature. The teacher can look 
to the supervisor to bring inspiration 
from state and national meetings and 
to keep her informed of educational 
trends. The supervisor is dependent 
on the teacher for learning the practi- 
cality and value of old and new prac- 
tices, for illustrations, for suggestions 
of needed research. The supervisors 
and the teachers are a team—the teacher 
furnishes much of the challenge, makes 
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the supervisor alert, keeps the super- 
visor’s feet on the ground while his 
head must be in the clouds. 


Contacts with Central Staff and Parents 

Many contacts are outside the class- 
room with central staff members, other 
supervisors, and administrators. ‘This 
is another team of which the supervisor 
is a member. His role is to represent 
the children, to present the classroom 
situation, to bring into administrative 
planning a sensitivity to child needs 
acquired only by those who have con- 
tacts in the classroom and who are en- 
the everyday business of 
The adminis- 


gaged in 
working with children. 
trative and supervisory staffs look to 
each other for the recommendations, 
interpretations, information, support 
and leadership which each is peculiarly 
well prepared to give the other. From 
these sessions of planning a wider vision 
is gained and a keener understanding 
results. ‘The supervisor or administra- 
tor extends his appreciation of the total 
job as he carries on in his own smaller 
bivouac. 

Education is not the exclusive busi- 
ness of school personnel. The super- 
visors, administrators, teachers, chil- 
dren, parents and other citizens work 
together—the supervisors and adminis- 
trators acting as liaison between those 
whose full-time job is working with one 
particular group of children in an or- 
ganized school program and those who 
have human investment at stake. Does 
anyone work with more highly explo- 
sive or valuable material? 

This work with the investors must 
not be ignored as we chat about the 
Their concern—and 


Returns 


supervisor’s job. 
rightly so—is in the returns. 
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for themselves? 
themselves to 
through their children. Dividends and 
interest accrue when the parent investor 
sees his child enthralled by school, so 
involved in its activity that truancy is 
unthinkable. Why, couldn’t 
function without him! stock 
rises when the child carries home re- 
ports of successes, of learning. Then 
par value is high but the investor seeks 
opportunity to increase his investment 
through support of bond issues, higher 
millage, better school facilities. Is this 
implying the supervisor may have some 
responsibility in such a mundane mat- 
Our 
school program is only as good as the 


Indirectly, yes! Par- 


ents relate the schools 


school 
School 


ter as the financial program? 


children, the parents, the citizens rate 
it and are willing to support it finan- 
cially. The supervisory staff provides 
leadership in the improvement of in- 
struction and in curriculum building, 
and hence, determines in no small meas- 
ure the public’s assessment of the 
schools. 

A good share of the supervisor’s time 
is devoted to adult education and par- 
ticipation in educational planning by 
lay groups. You may want to remind 
me that I omitted in this statement the 
task of interpreting the school program 
to citizen groups. I assure you the ma- 
neuver was intentional. Not until pro- 
fessional and lay groups work and plan 
together can the school personnel move 
from a defensive position. And noth- 
ing so saps creativity as the need for a 
continual building of logical justifica- 
tion for an experimental attack, which 
may be born of inspiration. Co-work- 
ers acquire respect for each other’s 
opinions, and understanding of each 
other’s beliefs and ways of working, 
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and a deep-grounded faith in the plan 
evolved for joint sponsorship. Each 
contributes as his knowledge and ex- 
perience equip him; each recognizes 
builds the 


Parents pro- 


his limitations; each on 
strengths of the other. 
vide spice, flavor and leaven to the 


daily loaf of supervision. 
Concern with School Programs 
The supervisor is vitally concerned 
in the instructional program of many 
the 


program 


schools and in coordinating cur- 


riculum of all schools. ‘The 
of the individual school is the respon- 
sibility of the principal, the supervisor 
supplementing the work of the prin- 
cipal as a visionary, a consultant or a 
demonstrator. ‘The principal comple- 
ments the supervisor by familiarizing 
him with the local school situation, by 
creating openings for him to work with 
teachers, children and parents, by serv- 
ing as liaison between the teaching stafl 
and the central office representatives. 
No effective 


functioning of the supervisor than is 


person is more vital to 
the principal. 

Do you sense the limitless opportu- 
nity for creative work in human rela- 
tions when your job is that of super- 
vision? Do you feel the tingle of ad- 
venture and human contact that comes 
from the varied activity of a supervisor's 
day? Have you gained vicariously the 
deep satisfaction which comes from 
working out a knotty problem? These 
are some of the rewards that chain the 
supervisor to his job, help to secure 


him from a life of monotony. 
Helping Teachers Solve Problems 
In the first part of this article I hope 
you have gained an insight into the 
current philosophy on supervision. It 
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is that of helping teachers solve prob- 


lems in the teaching-learning — situa- 


tions. It is the sharing of work and 
responsibility with the staff members 
in improving the program. Ability to 
work with human material, ingenuity, 
a sense of humor, and interest in people 
are mandatory in this work. ‘There is } 
no one way of meeting each situation. 
No rule-of-thumb or twenty-easy-lessons 
can supply answers. But possibly there 
are some ideas worth passing along for 
further trial. Each of these will be in- 
troduced with a question. 

Must the supervisor always work onl) 
with problems? No. The supervisot 
is not a repairman. Indeed if he is 
limited to working only with those who 
are experiencing difficulty he could not 
be, as was recommended earlier, the co- 
worker with the teacher. For the teach- 
ers contribute to the supervisor’s skill 
by sharing, in addition to his problems, 
his plans, his successes, his data; thus 
furnishing illustrations, practical sug. 
The 
high lights in the school point the wa\ 


gestions and leads for research. 


for future planning, figure in the over: 
all stock-taking of central staff meetings 
—and keep the supervisor from being a 
discouraged trouble-shooter. Being in- 
vited by children and teachers to enjoy 
with them their successes in the class- 
room serves the purposes of supervision 
to an even greater extent by acquaint: 
ing the supervisor with the competen- 
cies of his co-workers. As the supervi: 
sor locates principals and teachers wh 
can contribute, through their ingenuit) 
and skill, to the improvement of teach 
ing and learning outside their own 
walls, he has extended himself many) 
fold. 


these individuals grow. 


He has also found a way to hel} 
When human 
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have established themselves in one area 
they can then admit weaknesses in other 
areas and seek help. 

Must the supervisor always wait for 
No. The supervisor 
works on a service basis. Help is given 
when it can be used and it is generally 
accepted that the individual who has 
the need determines the timing. Aid 
of the highest quality, presented 
through the use of foolproof techniques 
(if we had any) would fail if the 
receiver did not want help. An invita- 
tion is evidence that suggestions are 
sut to become co-workers 


an invitation? 


welcomed. 
it is essential to establish contacts, to 
share philosophy, to manifest interest 
in the personal and professional life 
of the other. And so the teacher, the 
principal, the parent, the children 
should feel free to drop into the office 
of the supervisor to chat. The super- 
visor utilizes every occasion to stop in 
the classroom, the school office, the 
staff meeting and the PTA meeting to 
greet his co-workers. Through these 
contacts, one with another, barriers are 
broken down and groundwork is laid 
for future planning together. These 
casual visits frequently bring about in- 
vitations for specific service. 


A Flexible Schedule Pays 
Must the supervisor follow a sched- 


No. 
contribute to effective and efficient pro- 


ule? Planning and organization 
duction in any line of work; and avail- 
ability is vital in personnel work. This 
suggests a compromise. A_ flexible 
schedule can insure both availability 
Time 


distributed so the supervisor can plan, 


and accomplishment. must be 


prepare materials, provide for routine 
office practice, maintain frequent and 
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regular contacts with all persons with 
whom he is a co-worker (teachers, 
children, parents, administrators, other 
supervisors, and the citizens) and an- 
swer emergency service calls. A scheme 
which has been used successfully blocks 
out time by the week and month. Part 
of each week has regularly scheduled, 
designated activity, i. e., work in the 
individual schools and work in the of- 
fice. Over a period of weeks visits to 
all schools are arranged. The other 
part of each week is available to anyone 
who wants the services of the super- 
visor, and is usually arranged and 
planned through telephone conversa- 
tions. Regularly scheduled visits to all 
schools make the supervisor easily ac- 
cessible to the personnel for help on 
matters which might seem too trivial 
to the person involved to require a 
special visit from the supervisor. This 
arrangement also allots time for those 
casual contacts which can so easily be 
neglected in a busy workaday world. 


What Are the Supervisor's Activities? 

A sample list of activities which are 
generally found on a supervisor’s calen- 
dar illustrates what has been presented 
in this article. 

Staff conferences—These may be on 
the placement or assignment of a child 
for the following year, on recommenda- 
tions to the parents in working with 
their child, or on the review and evalua- 
tion of a case study for planning future 
work with the child. 

Observations in a 
may be at a teacher’s request for help 
in some phase of teaching, for help 
with a child, for suggestions as to future 


classroom—T hese 


planning, or just for satisfaction. They 
include invitations to programs, lunch- 
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eons, or other projects for learning 
planned by the children. 

Working with parents—They may be 
preparing a guide for parents on some 
phase of the school program or plan- 
ning a study group or PTA meeting. 

Working with a group of principals 
—on the preparation of a principal's 
handbook, thinking through common 
problems, or determining policies. 


Desk work—This covers filling out 
questionnaires, writing letters, speeches 
and professional articles, preparation of 
a digest of recent periodical articles on 
a given topic, budget planning and 
policy making. 
work — local, regional, 
This might include 


Committee 
state, national. 
training a group leadership team, plan- 
ning a workshop, preparing a guide for 
teaching a particular subject area, or 
developing an orientation program for 
new teachers. 

Conferences—These are held with 
teachers, principals, parents, adminis- 


trators, children, etc. 


Recruitment—This would _ include 
visiting teachers colleges, interviewing 
candidates for positions, arranging ob- 
servations for prospective teachers. 

Professional meetings—These may be 
of local, regional, state or national pro- 
fessional organizations held at home or 
at a distance. They may be regularly | 
scheduled meetings at the local level for 
the planning and implementation of 
the instructional program and involve 
work with a complete staff, parent, 
and/or teachers from various schools, 

Demonstration teaching—This is in 
any area in which techniques can _ be 
demonstrated profitably and may be 
done for one teacher or a group, with 
children or with adults. 

Acting as a resource person or speak- 
er—in workshops, at school staff meet- 
ings, at state and national education 
conferences, at PTA meetings. 

So go the days for supervisors. Have 
I answered your questions? Do 
know how “Supervision Does?” I hope 
To me, it’s 


you 


I’ve sold you on the job. 
challenging and extremely satisfying. 


a — 


What Does Research 
Say about Arithmetic? 


Prepared by: Vincent J. Glennon, C. W. Hunnicutt 


> Presents a summary of the theoretical and scientific knowledge 
of the place of arithmetic in the modern elementary classroom. 


> Points toward improved methods in the teaching of arithmetic. 


> Useful to teachers and others interested in arithmetic in the ele- 


mentary school. 


Onder from: 


Price: $0.50 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
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Washington 6, D. C¢. 
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Is the practice teacher always a liability? Sometimes the supervising 


teacher gains much insight into his own methods and classroom prac- 


tice from the less experienced teacher 


article. 


| aulens TEACHERS have long 
met with a variety of receptions 


at the different high schools where they 


are sent to transform their learning into 
experience. At some schools the teach- 
ers to whom they are assigned welcome 
them gladly. At other schools, how- 
ever, the practice teacher is sometimes 
regarded as a burden. In fact, some 
teachers I know refuse to work with a 
practice teacher. Their reasons for this 
refusal vary, but they generally fall 
into three categories: additional work 
is involved, students suffer from the in- 
experienced techniques of the practice 
teacher, and classroom routine is upset. 


A department supervisor stopped me 





Robert B. Cody is high school principal, 
Sidney Central School, Sidney, New York. 
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as did the author of this 





in the hall some days ago and asked 
if I would be willing to accept a prac- 
tice teacher from one of the nearby 
colleges. Thinking of the disadvan- 
tages in such an arrangement, I hesi- 
tated before giving an answer. How- 
ever, after some consideration, the idea 
appealed to me as a new adventure and 
I decided to accept the offer. 

On the appointed day the practice 
teacher arrived at school. The depart- 
ment supervisor introduced him to the 
staff and helped him become acquainted 
with the general routine of the school. 
Then the practice teacher was turned 
over to my care. Recalling my own 
days as a practice teacher, I tried to 
remember how I had been introduced 
into the classroom. All I could think 
to do for the young teacher, however, 
was to explain the classroom procedure, 
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give him the seating chart and explain 
that this was a new experience for me 
too. 

The next few days were uneventful. 
I attempted to demonstrate educational 
psychology in practice. Together we 
planned the first few days’ program. 
Meanwhile, the practice teacher sat in 
the back of the room and took copious 
notes of all that happened, recorded 
marks and familiarized himself with 
the students. 


An Assignment Is Given 


Then it came time for me to step 
aside and turn the class over to the 
practice teacher. I had planned to 
spend the period in the back of the 
room correcting papers. Therefore, I 
armed myself with a red pencil, cleared 
off my desk and retired from active 
duty. Mingled among the sentences 
and phrases of the compositions I was 
correcting were the words of the prac- 
tice teacher. 

As he spoke I became more interested. 
Finally, I came to the realization that 
I had much to learn from him. I laid 
the red pencil aside and leaned back in 
my chair to reflect upon his methods. 
His methods, I noted, were practically 
the same as those he had seen me use in 
the classroom. Although I was not see- 
ing myself in action, I was seeing a per- 
son who was enough like me to cause 
me serious concern. I had said and 
done some of the very things that he 
was saying and doing, but from the 
front of the room they had seemed all 
right. Now, from where I sat in the 
back of the room, among the students, 
I could see that several major improve- 
ments in my own methods were neces- 
sary. 
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As I watched and listened, the stu- 
dents were being given the reading as- 
signment for the following day. The 
title of the short story was given and 
the page number was written on the 
board for all to copy. After the stu- 
dents had dutifully written this in their 
notebooks, the practice teacher began 
the discussion of the present day’s as- 
signment. Something seemed wrong 
with this as I listened, although such 
a practice had always seemed satisfac- 
tory when I had been at the front of 
the room. Now I recognized that noth- 
ing had been done to sell this story to 
the students. I felt that they should 
know why this story, instead of some 
other story, had been assigned. 

I had always tried to interest stu- 
dents in reading. In fact, I had fre- 
quently brought some book into the 
classroom and tried to interest them in 
it by telling them a little about the 
book. I had planned elaborate displays 
of book jackets for the classroom bulle- 
tin board, distributed book lists and 
even planned trips to the library. At 
other times, I had tried to force some 
into reading by calling for book reports 
and by having them keep a reading 
record. However, when a reading as- 
signment was made, I had told them to 
do it in the same manner in which the 
practice teacher had just made _ his 
assignment. Instead of trying to inter- 
est students in the reading, I had given 
it to them as if it were a task to com- 
plete. 

Another weakness that I noted in the 
simple procedure of making a reading 
assignment came to me as I sat there 
watching the proceedings. The class 
had just completed a unit on improved 
reading. We had had a film and I had 
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tried to point out methods by which 
they could read more efficiently. We 
had discussed the various ways of read- 
ing, depending upon the purpose. I 
felt that the students could do this 
assignment better if they knew the pur- 
pose for which they were reading. 
However, they did not Know if a gen- 
eral discussion had been planned for 
the following day, or if they would be 
required to take a comprehensive ex- 
amination on the story. They did not 
know if they were to be responsible for 
a detailed account of the events that 
took place, or a detailed understanding 
of and familiarity with the characters 
in the story. The students had been 
told what todo. If only they had been 
told why to do it and how to do it, far 
more could have been accomplished 
and it would have been much more 
meaningful to them. 


Answers—but Lack of Discussion 

On the following day I cleared off my 
desk once more and retired to the back 
of the room. I did not take any papers 
to correct this time, and I went far 
more willingly than I had the day 
before. I watched with great interest 
as the class came to order and the 
planned discussion period began. By 
the end of the period I had made sev- 
eral mental notes to myself which I 
was sure would enable me to be a better 
teacher. 

The first question of the period em 
phasized an important educational doc- 
trine which I resolved to adhere to 
more closely. When the practice teacher 
said, “What did you think of the 
story?” pandemonium reigned. Various 
opinions were expressed simultaneous- 
ly, some to the teacher and some to 
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fellow students. Some of my own 
questioning had been of the same gen- 
eral nature, and had accomplished 
nothing. However, order was soon re- 
stored and more specific questions fol- 
lowed. Better order was maintained 
with such questions as, ‘““Why did the 
boys want to go on a trip?” and “How 
far did the boys travel on the first day?” 
Hands were dutifully raised, students 
were called upon, and the answers 
were given. ‘The forty-two minutes al- 
lotted to the study of English elapsed 
and the students filed out. Looking 
back on the period, it was obvious to all 
that no discussion had taken place. 
The questions had been asked, the 
answers had been given and another 
assignment had been completed. If the 
students had learned anything, I 
couldn’t be sure just what it was. 


Need To Clarify Objectives 


I tried to understand why this period 
I had just observed had contributed 
nothing to the students. I concluded 
that the main reason was our failure to 
suit the methods to the objective. We 
had meant to carry on a discussion 
during the period, but the questions 
which had been asked did not lead to 
that objective. Upon deeper consider- 
ation, I wondered if carrying on a dis- 
cussion could be considered a justifiable 
objective. As I thought about it, I 
recognized that we must plan more 
carefully and less superficially. 


The true objective was not a discus- 
sion in this case. What we were really 
interested in was what could be accom- 
plished by a period of discussion. We 
had really wanted the students to think 
about the story, and had wanted to 
show them how they could draw infer- 
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ences from various phrases and_inci- 
dents in the story. Furthermore, we 

had wanted to give them an opportu- 
nity to express themselves before a 
group, and enable them to make this 
expression clear and concise. Because 
we had not clarified in our own minds 
what we were striving for, we had failed 
miserably in reaching that goal. 


me more vividly than any education 


course had ever done, the necessity of 


proper objectives for teaching. 


During another class period con- 
ducted by the practice teacher, I made 
a tabulation which proved to be en- 


lightening. I decided to do this be- 


cause I felt that he was not pacing the 


period properly. The children were 


restless and I sensed that something 


was causing us to bog down. After the 
tabulation was completed, it was easy 
to see what the difficulty had been. 
According to my count, exactly fifteen 
answers given by students had been 
repeated by the practice teacher. A 
few of these repetitions were justified, 
perhaps for the purpose of summation, 


but most of them were merely rephras- 
Five of the repeated answers 
were useful in enabling the rest of the 


ings. 


students to hear what had been said. 


However, we are supposed to be 
teaching children to express themselves 


in public. If we fail to insist that the 
students speak loudly enough for all 


to hear, I wonder if we are teaching 


toward this objective. Perhaps my edu- 
cation courses had failed to teach me 
that I was not supposed to repeat stu- 
dents’ answers. However, I must ad- 
mit that it is an easy rut to fall into, 
and I was glad that the practice teache! 
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The 


practice teacher had pointed out for 


had reminded me of the importance of 
this matter. 


Improving Teaching of Writing 
After a few days of working together, 
the practice teacher and I had to admit 
that we had shown a few weaknesses in 
the teaching of literature. However 
we both felt fairly competent to teach 
written expression. In the course of 
several discussions we agreed that the 
bulk of instruction should be func- 
tional. We designed several written 
exercises that were answers to questions 
and decided, for the present at least, to 
avoid creative writing. We felt that 
most of the writing the children were 
actually doing was of an explanatory 
nature and we wanted to help them as 
much as we could with this type of 
writing. We made sure the students 
understood just what we wanted, and 
then set them to work on their writing 
in the classroom where we could help 
them as they worked. That part of 
the program worked out very nicely. 
The following day we brought to 
class the corrected papers of the previ- 
ous day. The practice teacher had 
planned to use some of the class period 
to point out to the students the most 
common errors found in their writing. 
I sat back and watched him go to work. 
After indicating some of the errors, the 
practice teacher explained the punctu- 
ation rules which applied. The papers 
were then returned, and the students 
looked through them. ‘The practice 
teacher next took up the study of vocab- 
ulary, using a story which had been read 
previously. Then and there I saw that 
we had missed again. The teaching of 
grammar had been functional, the ex- 
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planations had been clearly made, but 
the students had not been given an op- 
portunity to practice. It is true that 
they would be writing again in a few 
days, but they were certain to forget the 
grammatical instruction before they 
had a chance to use it once more. We 
should have planned a practice period 
so the students could use the informa- 
tion that they had received. Further- 
more, we should have planned a brief 
review of it the following day, and 
then more of the students could be ex- 
pected to remember it when the oppor- 
tunity again occurred. 

During the six weeks the practice 
teacher was with me, we both worked 
to correct our weaknesses. I recognized 
many of these as they occurred, it is 
true, and fully realize that I had been 


taught proper methods during my un- 
dergraduate training. However, we 
are our own worst critics and much of 
what we do soon becomes habitual, 
making it difficult for us to recognize 
our own faults. 

Needless to say, I was startled to see 
that such faults existed in my methods, 
and I am most grateful to the practice 
teacher for bringing these faults to my 
attention. It is true that we spent 
extra time ironing out difficulties, dis- 
cussing certain children and planning 
lessons. However, all the extra time 
that we spent together was repaid 
many fold by enabling me to improve 
my own teaching. In fact, another 
practice teacher is arriving in a few 
days, and I am eager to discover what 
I can learn from him. 


ee 
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GG 4 
Supervisors 


l Have Known” 


By a SUMMER SCHOOL CLASS 





How do teachers really feel about supervisors? This article is an 


attempt to give a composite picture of the feelings of members of a 
large summer-school class toward “supervisors I have known.” The 
article was prepared by graduate students attending the 1952 Summer 
Session at Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 
Under the leadership of Professor Alice Miel, members of this class 
(teachers and supervisors) undertook the writing of this article, 
giving emphasis to personal and teaching relationships with super- 
visors, and to ways in which supervisors have given positive assist- 
ance. Ideas submitted were then considered by a steering committee 

of twelve class members who organized themselves into an investi- 
gating and research committee. The completed manuscript was 
edited in rough draft by the steering committee and in final draft by 
Professor Miel. The quoted material comes from teachers’ experi- 
ences and it is hoped that this article will be helpful to supervisors 
trying to improve educational supervision.' 

project think the key to effective super- 
vision is this genuine liking for people. 
Teachers say: 


N ALL the discussions with teachers 
as this article was being prepared— 
in the reading of all their comments— 
one idea continually appeared: the im- 
portance of a genuine liking for people. 


These Things We Liked: 





No set of principles, no amount of ver- 
balized niceties can ever, by themselves, 
improve the level of educational super- 
vision. Our profession is dedicated to 
the improvement of human. relation- 
ships. Every thought, every word, every 
action has its effect upon these relation- 
ships. ‘The teachers who helped on this 
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The Climate Is Important 

‘“—_it was all right to be different.” 

“* your children were late for the bus 

because you were engrossed in your 

work. I'll help you to get them home.” 
1Class members who served on the steering 


committee or who submitted ideas and _per- 
sonal experiences for consideration are the 
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“_]T wanted to try a new method of 
teaching spelling to my children. My 
supervisor and I examined, clarified 
and evaluated the idea together. She 
encouraged me to go ahead.” 
“teachers were not afraid to ap- 
proach him with problems, and often 
did so in an informal way.” 

“at no time was rank pulled.” 
“she knew my reluctance to face a 
group of adults. She encouraged me to 
become the leader of a curriculum re- 
vision group. That was a turning point 
for me.” 

“_he seemed to ‘radar’ our strong 
points and used these to help us feel 
more adequate. In this way, he helped 
us fledglings over the hump.” 

“he created an atmosphere in which 
That was a good, com- 
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we belonged. 
fortable feeling ‘to belong. 
“_T never felt alone. I knew I could 
always get help.” 

“the feeling of warmth that devel- 
oped through our discussions made us 
want to work with our supervisor.” 
“she gave me credit for what I did.” 
“_ Miss V. was my friend first. She 
made me feel good. She encouraged 





following (starred names are those on the 
steering committee) : 

*Richard M. Bartelme, Omar Berry, Helen 
Blackledge, David Blumenthal, Hayim Brawer, 
Bernice Burkett, *Anna Marie Connolly, Wini- 
fred Conroy, Edward L. DeForest, Thomas G. 
Edwards, Rose Ely, *Edward Hamilton, Cor- 
bett Leo Hankins, Magdalene Harrison, Ethel 
Hayswood, Willie Holdsworth, Harvey Horo- 
witz, Helene Hudnell, *Maude Harris Ivey, 
Willie Claudie Knight, Fuangfoong Kruatra- 
chue, Vincent M. Lake, *Sallye Massiello, *Eu- 
gene Nelson, Joseph Nelson, *Florence L. Pope 
Mary A. Powers, Harry Richman, *Harry W. 
Robinson, Louis P. Schwartz, Mary Field 
Schwarz, *Milton Slater, Elvira Pierce Smith, 
Elizabeth D. Sparks, Pauline C. Spofford, Elvie 
Stuckey, Marjorie C. Taylor, *James M. Wheel- 
er, Edwin Cato White, *Alma Montague Whitt- 
ley, and *Mary Lane Willcox. 
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me to share my successful experiences 
with others.” 

‘“— when my child was ill, my super- 
visor called daily to ask about her. She 
wrote a personal note to me at Christ- 
mas time telling me how much she had 
enjoyed working with me.” 

‘““— she never criticized me harshly, but 
directed my thinking by pertinent 
questions.” 

“—she put herself in my place.” 


‘“—she had a deep sense of humility.” 


It Happened This Way: 


‘“— Helen Jones and Margaret Fields 
were in the teachers’ room catching a 
short rest before the afternoon session 
began. They were both young teachers 
full of energy and enthusiasm, but their 
discussion would have burned the ears 
of the supervisor. 

“ “Has Mr. Brown been in yet to visit 
your class?’ asked Helen. 

““Not yet,’ replied Margaret, ‘but 
I’m scared to death that he will. What 
should I expect?’ 

““Well,’ said Helen, ‘he came into 
my room last week armed with a pencil 
and a pad. This made me feel ill at 
ease—as if doomsday had arrived. He 
stood very conspicuously in front of the 
room for a while. Then he moved im- 
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The writing committee for this article 
consisted of: James M. Wheeler (chair- 
man), Richard M. Bartelme, Anna 
Marie Connolly, Eugene Nelson and 
Harry W. Robinson. 





pressively to the rear and started taking 
On the way he adjusted the 
shades. Every few moments he would 
interrupt me to take over and show me 
I don’t think that 
and 


notes. 


how he would do it. 


much about children 
their needs. He examined everybody 
and everything. When the children 
didn’t give him the answers he expected, 


He seemed quite 


he knows 


he became irritable. 
disgusted. He said he wanted the room 
to be so quiet the clock’s tick would be 
noise. He certainly wasn’t interested in 
what I was trying to accomplish. I 
really wanted to talk some things over 
with him, but I thought it would be 
better to keep still. You never know 
what he might be putting in his note- 
book. Believe me, if what he does in a 
classroom is supervision, I can do with- 
out it. The next time he comes in I’m 
having a review lesson.’ ”’ 


An Interested Listener 


‘ 


‘—slowly, informally, and with a 
pleasant look on his face the principal 
came into my classroom during my first 
week of teaching. ‘You act as though 
you’d been teaching for years,’ he re- 
marked warmly. The class and I were 
immediately at ease. He was an inter- 
ested listener for the next twenty 
minutes. He told me later that he was 
glad to see the children so free. He 
thought their laughter and spontaneity 
were indications that they would be 
able to express their feelings about the 
way things were going. He gave me 
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some suggestions that I thought were 
good. He did point out a few errors, 
but he said they were mistakes he had 
made when he started teaching. 


see 


We're experimenting,’ he said. ‘It 
may take time to get things running 
the way you want them, but don’t get 
discouraged. You’re doing a good job.’ 
He suggested that I drop into the office 
for a coke or a chat whenever I felt 
like it. I’m going to take him up on it. 

“I really appreciated the criticisms 
as much as the compliments. I think 
his visit was worth while. I felt that 
he was there to help me.” 


They Helped This Way: 

“she acted as leader, but there was 
a pleasant, informal atmosphere.” 
“despite a very busy schedule and 
program, frequent opportunities were 
found to allow the teachers and _ the 
supervisor to sit down and _ discuss 
progress. Freedom of expression was 
encouraged.” 
‘“—the classroom occupants no longer 
shuddered when the principal appeared 
nearby. Visits were no longer geared 
to criticism of teaching but rather as 
progress reports on an experiment. I 
came to welcome the short visits when 
we were able to analyze the class at 
work together. The visits became in- 
formal The 
visor sat with the pupils, talked with 
them, discussed problems with them 
and always created a feeling that we 
were involved in a big undertaking and 
that no one was on trial.” 


and educational. super- 


Partners at Work 


“—Soon after I came to this commu- 
nity, money was voted for a new build- 
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ing to replace our old temporary quar- 
ters. 

“Our principal had had no previous 
experience with building construction 
but she had one conviction: that most 
school buildings don’t meet the needs 
of their inhabitants. They’re usually 
planned by people who know little 
about education needs. Fearful that 
much would be left out of our building 
because our appropriation had been cut 
in half, she called a faculty meeting. ‘I 
know nothing about planning a school 
building,’ she said, ‘but we'll get more 
of the things we need if we know what 
we want and have definite plans. We 
have a year to work on these plans. Let’s 
pool our ideas, learn about modern 
school buildings and draw plans thai 
will be so good they’ll influence the 
‘builders.’ The entire group rose to 
the challenge. The spirit of cooperative 
planning, sharing and oneness of pur- 
pose penetrated every phase of school 
life. 

“We drew our ideal classroom; put 
in everything we always wanted. We 
wrote to friends all over the country 
for ideas, pictures and plans. We vis- 
ited schools everywhere we went. From 
parents, friends, contractors and engi- 
neers—the best and most practical 
ideas were pooled and finally put into 
drawings. At every stage, ideas were 
discussed by the faculty, and revamped 
as we found better ones. Our only lim- 
itations were the availability of the item 
and the needs of the school. By the time 
the officials were ready to start build- 
ing, our plans were ready. They were 
accepted and used, with very few 
changes. The principal who directed 
this work so well and most of her teach- 
ers have moved on but the pride of the 
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teachers, parents and children in their 


school still carries on twelve years 


later.” 


Help in Improving Methods 

“when we were relaxed from the 
day’s ordeal—and some days it was that 
—she would, in the kindest way, help 
me see where improvements could be 
made and give help and suggestions. 
After one of her early visits, she said, 
‘Ethel, you worked hard with the class 
in reading. What you did was good, but 
I’m not so sure it was good for all of 
them.’ She helped me with materials 
and ways of doing something about it.” 


Rounding up Materials 

“she showed me the many possibili- 
ties to be found in paper-making—the 
making of books, the use of different 
types of materials used in paper. She 
gathered materials, books and bits of in- 
formation for our use and then men- 
tioned that she would stop by in a 
couple of weeks to pick them up—if we 
were through with them.” 

“—at every step in our work, there 
was the question of materials: tables, 
bulletin boards, books, radios, ete. 
These were ordered and put into use 
promptly. Anything which hampered 
the program was looked into and a rem- 
edy found if possible.” 


Ideas Shared for Everyone’s Benefit 
“she works with one teacher in a 
building or with several in one section 
of the city. There have been work- 
shops (attendance voluntary) with pro- 
fessional credit arranged if desired. Miss 
P. meets with parent groups that want 
her help and with other teacher groups 
over the state.” 

“she invites teachers who have found 
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success working in the area to meet with 
others and to share their experiences.” 
‘when our class was making marion- 
ettes and putting on small group plays, 
she asked us to let some other classes 
see our work. Then the fourth grades 
experimented with good and poor diets 
for two white mice and we were invited 
to observe. She encouraged us to write 
an article for the local newspaper.” 


The Alchemy of Human Relations 
‘“_as I walked down the halls of Wash- 
ington School there was no friendly, 
‘Hello, Mrs. Leonard,’ no turning to 
see a childish smile revealed behind a 
spontaneous, ‘Hi,’ no friendly nod from 
those passing in the quiet halls as they 
hurried on their assigned errands. Ex- 
cept for the creaking of the floors as 
the weight of the students moved over 
them—silence. The silence was impres- 
sive; disturbing. Suddenly a bell shat- 
tered the chilled atmosphere. Recess 
time! Tight, rigid lines formed to pro- 
ceed in silence to the playground. Wash- 
ington School is a desert engulfed by 
four walls. It is silent—disturbing. 
“Returned today to Washington 
School. ‘Hey, John, it’s Mrs. Leonard. 
I’ll race you for her bag.’ Bill had a 
head start so he beamingly carried my 
briefcase to the music room. As I 
passed by the first grade a cheerful voice 
said, ‘We’re having a party today. Can 
you come down later?’ Alfrieda was 
waiting for me at the door to the music 
room. Her eyes were shining as she 
asked, ‘Will you help me? I mean with 
the poem. I’ve written one, you know, 
and I'd like to make it into a song.’ 
What had been a desert had blossomed 
into a riot of color and life. Teachers, 
cooks and custodians alike seemed to be 
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infected with a new, cheerful and out- 
going attitude of friendliness. The most 
unusual transformation of all was in 
the boys and girls—shining faces and 
bodies awake to life all about them. 
The entire school buzzed with purpose- 
ful activity like a giant beehive. 

“I talked to Mrs. Bates today about 
the plans for the Spring Music Fest. 
It is hard to realize that she came to 
Washington only last fall as the new 
supervising-principal. There was the 
same faculty, the same physical build- 
ing, and the same type of youngsters 
and yet some formula has changed this 
school from mediocrity into an oasis of 
good will and happiness. Certainly Mrs. 
Right 
from the start the teachers, the cus- 
todians, yes and even the shyest little 


Bates has been behind it all. 


first-grade girl started off with a feeling 
of adequacy and worth. She even got 
the milk man, whose hobby is singing, 
to sing to the first graders. It was Mrs. 
Bates who helped establish this atmos- 
phere of relaxed accomplishment. It’s 
the way she handles human relations. 
Yes, that’s it. She has mixed her potion 
well—the alchemy of human relations.” 


Same Name, New Person 
“—my first contact with Miss J. came 
when she entered my room and said, ‘I 
am here to observe the teaching of a 
music lesson.’ She was the music super- 
visor—and I was a beginning sixth- 
grade teacher. The very thought of be- 
ing observed by an expert struck terror 
in my heart. The experience turned 
out to be a sad and frustrating one for 
both of us. 

“As the years passed subsequent visits 
by Miss J. were met with fortitude and 
tolerance, a sort of ‘grin and bear it’ 
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attitude—but no effort was made on 
either of our parts to find some com- 
mon understandings, or to attempt to 
establish a satisfying working relation- 
ship. 

“When I returned to the school after 
an absence of several years and had oc- 
casion to see Miss J., such a remarkable 
change had occurred that I could hard- 
ly believe she was the same person. Her 
approach to the job of supervision had 
changed. She no longer visited a class- 
room without an invitation to give spe- 
cial assistance where it was needed. 
Something even more important had 
happened to -her as an_ individual. 
Whenever she was at the school she 
would drop in just to say hello, and she 
now seemed to have a genuine interest 
in all the experiences in which the chil- 
dren were engaged. The children and I 
began to look forward to her impromp- 
tu visits. Whenever we needed a song, 
a record or anything to do with music 
we found ourselves thinking of Miss J. 
first. She would help us locate our ma- 
terial. 

‘Miss J. now had a changed concept 
toward the teaching of music. The em- 
phasis was now on a variety of activi- 
ties, including singing for pleasure, 
learning to appreciate the works of 
composers, experimenting with instru- 
ments, creating original rhythms. Op- 
portunity was provided for belonging to 
glee clubs, performing on programs, 
and participation in statewide events. 
A library of music reference books was 
established, and each room was pro- 
vided with a radio, victrola and melody 
bells. 

“You may be wondering what brought 
about such a marked change in a whole 
program. My idea is that the change 
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in Miss J. herself had probably been 
the greatest single factor in bringing 
about so many improvements. How or 
why Miss J. changed herself—that is a 
little harder to answer. I do know she 
attended a well-known university and 
took many courses in modern educa- 
tional practices, which probably con- 
tributed to her professional growth. I 
do know that the curriculum director, 
in charge of supervision and _ instruc- 
tion, made some changes. She provided 
that so-called ‘specialist’ people could 
be on call for help in any area, and 
could be resource persons in helping 
teachers to deal with any problem in 
which they needed assistance. This very 
probably helped her to see the other 
person’s side of the situation and en- 
abled her to establish much better re- 
lationships. 

“It is stimulating and inspiring to 
work with Miss J. since she has 
changed.” 


To Sum Up: 


“—what do I, in the light of my ex- 
perience and thinking, expect of super- 
visors and supervision? 

“I want a partner in the improve- 
ment of instruction, someone who will 
know me. I want a supervisor who will 
realize that I am a person with prob- 
lems, both in and out of school. I ex- 
pect to be treated as an adult. I want 
honest criticism, not a ‘Pollyanna tech- 
nique.’ I expect praise for what is good 
and help for what is weak. I expect 
the supervisor to suggest new ideas and 
materials. 

“In short, I expect a supervisor who 
will help me to make my work in the 
effective and 


classroom more 


” 


more 
en j‘ yyable. 
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When and How a Consultant 
Can Be Used Most Effectively 


M. JAY BLAHA 


This article presents answers to two questions often found in develop- 


ing in-service programs. (a) When can a consultant be used most 


effectively? (b) How can consultant services be used most effectively? 


Guide lines are drawn which may 


these services. 


ryXHE CALIFORNIA Association of 

Secondary School Curriculum Co- 
ordinators has been especially interest- 
ed in making more effective use of con- 
sultants. This interest was highlighted 
during the two-day conference of the 
association last April when approxi- 
mately seventy-five members convened 
in Los Angeles. Five groups devoted 
almost the entire time to a considera- 
tion of the problem of how to make bet- 
ter use of consultants and arrived at 
some significant outcomes. 

During the summer session at the 
University of Connecticut the author 
had an additional opportunity to ex- 
plore this problem while teaching a 
course in administration. Although 
the composition of this group differed 
somewhat from that of the curriculum 
coordinators, the outcomes were very 
much the same. 

This article is an attempt to present 
the main guide lines developed by the 
two groups, together with the thinking 
of many educators in various parts of 
the country, and with ideas of the au- 
thor based upon his experience in 
working with consultants and also in 
serving as a consultant. 

As used in this article the term “con- 
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be helpful in making better use of 


sultant” includes only those individuals 
who are not on a regular schedule of 
visitation or assignment. The term 
might be further defined to include 
only those individuals serving a school 
system “on call” or especially selected 
to assist in the development of a 
problem. 

A further limitation is that the con- 
sultant is used in a group situation 
although most of the points developed 
would apply in other methods of use. 
It will be noted that the majority of 
the guide lines apply to a consultant 
from outside the school system where 
the consultant is to be used. 

As stated in the title only two aspects 
of making effective use of consultants 
will be presented. Guide lines for de- 
termining “when” and “how” a con- 
sultant can be used most effectively will 
be included. Although they may not 
be arranged in order of importance, 
some recognition has been given to se- 
quence. It is also recognized that it is 
most difficult to completely separate the 
“when” from the “how” in developing 
guide lines for using a consultant most 
effectively. It must also be stated that 
this article may not include all the pos- 
sibilities. 
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When Can a Consultant Be Used 
Most Effectively? 

The term “when” usually implies a 
concept of time or timing. It might be 
interpreted to mean in what situations 
or under what limitations or stipula- 
tions. Each of the following guide lines 
could be preceded by the question, 
“Why do we need a consultant?” The 
guide lines could then begin with the 
word “because” instead of ‘‘when.” 


A Consultant Can Be Used Most 
Effectively: 

1. When there is a need to evaluate a 
program to determine what the real 
problems are. 

It is recognized that not always is it 
possible for a consultant to uncover the 
real problems which may exist within 
a school system. However, it is within 
the realm of possibility for a consultant 
to make an evaluative survey and from 
the findings suggest areas which might 
be of interest. This guide line is in- 
tended to cover such situations in which 
no planned program of action has taken 
place. The initiative in this case may 
come from the leadership of the group 
or from the group itself. This is often 
a first step in an in-service education 
program. 

2. When the group wishes help in de- 
fining and limiting the problem. 

A group may often be so close to a 
that almost im- 
possible to determine just what the 
The use of a consultant 


situation it becomes 
problem is. 
may provide the insight necessary for 
the group to come to common agree- 
ment as to the statement of the prob- 
lem within proper limitations. There 
are situations where a group may not 
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even realize that problems exist. Many 
times the consultant can assist in identi- 
fying those which appear most in need 
of attention. 

3. When a problem might be better in- 
troduced by someone from outside. 

Although this guide line is very simi- 
lar to number two, it appears important 
enough to be given a separate heading. 
In this situation a consultant can be 
used effectively, especially when the in- 
troduction of the problem by one of the 
group would fail to secure the proper 
reception. Many times a group con- 
tains some members who seem to have 
a faculty for antagonizing others. Sug- 
gestions from these individuals rarely 
meet with much response. The role of 
the consultant becomes one of setting 
the stage and stimulating or challeng- 
ing the group toward giving adequate 
consideration. A much better introduc- 
tion might be secured by a consultant. 
4. When the group has exhausted its 
own resources. 

Although it is recognized that it is 
not always necessary for a group com- 
pletely to use up its own potentialities, 
too many groups are prone to give up 
and seek outside help before there is 
a real need. A rather complete consid- 
eration of the problem by members of 
the group will place them in a better 
position to make a more intelligent se- 
lection and better use of a consultant. 
This does not preclude the use of a con- 
sultant as a resource person, an evalu- 
ator, or observer, however, as it is rec- 
ognized that there are functions of this 
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nature also. Consideration will be 
given to these phases under another 
heading. 

5. When there is a need for progress 
evaluation. 

Much time and effort might be saved 
if a group will recognize a need for 
periodic evaluation. ‘The use of a con- 
sultant to assist in determining and 
evaluating the progress of the group 
often helps to avoid going in the wrong 
direction and at the same time assists 
in charting a course for further action. 
How frequently we hear the expression 
that “If we had only known, we could 
have done so much better. We would 
not have a mistake.” It 
should also be pointed out again that 
groups studying a problem often get 
so close to it that they have difficulty in 
seeing it in the right perspective. Using 
at this time will aid in 


made such 


a consultant 
avoiding that situation and will also 
provide an opportunity to secure re- 
newed interest in proceeding. 
6. When the group finds a need for 
specific and/or technical information. 
Often it has been found that the 
progress of the group has been delayed 
due to inadequate technical data with 
reference to the problem. This situa- 
tion may call for the use of a consultant 
on a rather short-term basis. ‘The group 
then proceeds either with or without 
the services of a consultant. It might 
also be stated that much time and en- 
ergy can be saved through the use of a 
consultant’s help in supplying the de- 
sired information. More 
tion ought to be given to the conserva- 
tion of human energy. 
7. When the group needs a “shot-in-the- 


considera- 


arm” to maintain confidence in the 


value of further efforts. 
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Many excellent starts have faltered 
because of the development of a feeling 
of futility. ‘The recognition of the 
status of the group at a time like this 
and action in providing the help of a 
consultant will very frequently stimu- 
late the individuals to renewed effort. 
Motivation is needed constantly and 
the consultant can usually furnish that 
inspiration. 

8. When the group needs assistance in 


summing up and evaluating the work 


that has been accomplished. 

Again this may appear to be the same 
as number five; however, the interpre- 
tation in this instance is somewhat dif- 
ferent. Many times it has been found 
to be valuable to secure a consultant 
to serve at the close of an activity. Here 
the consultant evaluates what has been 
accomplished in relation to what might 
be considered an adequate solution to 
the problem. 

Using a consultant in this manner as- 
sumes that adequate orientation has 
been provided. Further suggestions rel- 
ative to this guide line will be found 
in the second part of the article devoted 
to “How Can Consultant Services Be 
Used Most Effectively?” 

9. When there is a need for assistance 
in determining the next steps or follow: 
up. 

There are a great many results of 
group effort which fail to accomplish 
their fullest potentiality. The use of a 
consultant to suggest the next steps or 
follow-up may save the first efforts and 
aid in allowing the results to have their 
fullest effect on further action. How 
often reference is made to the fact that 
a group gave much time and effort to 
the consideration of a problem and 
then nothing came of it. It would seem 
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that a good way to stifle any group 
initiative would be to fail to realize 
all the values that could be secured. 
This guide line is possibly an extension 
of that suggested in number eight. 


How Can Consultant Services 
Be Used Most Effectively? 

There are many ways in which a con- 
sultant may be used in a group situa- 
tion, such as: a director of the study, 
a leader, an observer and evaluator, a 
resource person, a member of group ac- 
tion, and as an individual assuming 
several of the mentioned roles. Just 
how the consultant will be used will 
depend upon many factors. There are, 
however, some guide lines which may 
be of value in securing results. 


He May Be Used More Effectively If: 


1. There is a definite understanding 
and agreement by the group that a con- 
sultant is needed. 

If almost complete agreement for the 
need of a consultant is not reached, it 
would seem undesirable to provide for 
such services. The handicap under 
which the consultant would work 
would be too great. 

2. There is a definite understanding 
and agreement by the group as to why 
they need a consultant. 

It cannot be taken for granted that 
members of a group always realize why 
a consultant may be needed. An analy- 
sis of why they need the services will by 
the very process provide for a much bet- 
ter understanding of the problem. The 
need then becomes more specific and 
the consultant can function with much 
more facility. 

3. There is definite recognition and 


statement of what ts wanted, 
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Although somewhat similar to num- 
ber seven it would seem to be a next 
step. Having in mind what is wanted 
will aid the consultant in recognizing 
the status of the group relative to their 
thinking on further action. This also 
should assist the consultant in deciding 
whether or not he feels capable of work- 
ing with the group. 

4. There is agreement as to the frame- 
work and limitations within which the 
group must work. 

This point might best be explained 
by an example. If the group is consid- 
ering a problem such as the design of a 
new laboratory, there would be limita- 
tions as to size, cost, equipment, etc. 
Time is frequently wasted when bound- 
aries are not defined. 

5. There is agreement by the group as 
to the criteria for the selection of a 
consultant. 

This guide line has a twofold pur- 
pose. Setting up the criteria will aid 
the group in defining and limiting the 
problem. The criteria, made known to 
the consultant, will provide him with 
additional information as to the prob- 
lem and will aid in giving him a feeling 
that his selection is based upon what 
potentially he has to offer. Knowing 
the group has confidence in him, he 
can work much more effectively and in 
many capacities. 

6. There has been proper clearance 
with all who may be concerned. 

There are instances when groups 
have invited a consultant without clear- 
ing with proper channels and the re- 
sults have not been satisfactory. A con- 
sultant cannot work effectively if he 
finds his presence is regarded as too 
antagonistic to others who may be 
concerned, 
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7. There is a résumé prepared of all 
that has transpired to date. 

This process provides for clarification 
of the status of the group and permits 
the consultant to begin where the group 
has arrived. Time and effort are again 
saved for both parties. 

8. There have been some suggested 
procedures developed for consideration. 

Although this guide line will apply 
only to certain situations it seems a nec- 
essary one for those groups that have 

giving 
problem before 


consideration to 
the 


been some 
the 
participates. 

9. The consultant is given suggestions 


consultant 


as to how the group feels he might func- 
tion most effectively. 

Sometimes it is very difficult for the 
group to accomplish this suggestion. It 
will probably depend upon the status 
of the group. Group members usually 
have some ideas as to how they feel the 
consultant can work most effectively. 
10. The consultant is given a complete 
review of the status of the group as to: 
origin of the problem, composition of 
the group, progress to date, limitations 
or framework within which the group 
must work, and needs of the group as 
members have defined them. 

Several of the above points have been 
mentioned in other guide lines but are 
listed again for their importance. Pro- 
viding the consultant with some insight 
as to the origin of the problem will 
assist him in anticipating possible plans 
of action. Knowing something of the 
composition of the group will aid the 
consultant in becoming a member with 
a minimum loss of time. It is under- 
stood that the situation will determine 
how much information ought to be 
provided. 
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11. The consultant is provided with an 
orientation including such data as: 


name and location of the school in 


which the group functions; type of 


school organization; size of school en- 
rollment, etc.; type of community 
and/or description of the community; 
statement of the philosophy of the 
school and/or hand books, etc.; state- 
ment of the outstanding problems of 
the school; and statement of any poli- 
cies which might need to be considered 
in dealing with the problem. 

Too often we assume that others 
know our situation as well as we do. 
Some information provided to the con- 
sultant helps him to identify situations 
in his experience which might be quite 
comparable. Too much detail should 
be avoided. However, on the other 
hand, don’t assume too much. 

12. The consultant is provided with 
some suggestions as to a tentative sched- 
ule of meetings. 

Most individuals appreciate knowing 
at least the tentative schedule of mect- 
ings, etc. This will permit the con- 
sultant to adjust his personal plans 
during his stay in the school. Use the 
Golden Rule as your guide in this as 
in the other guide lines. 

13. The group has made definite pro- 
vision for his reception upon arrival 
and plans for his stay. 

This guide line is similar to number 
eight but is cited because it is often 
overlooked. Remember the consultant 
is a guest. 

14. There has been adequate provi- 
sion made for hospitality involving the 
consultant. 

This guide line emphasizes the point 
that often groups assume no responsi- 
bility for the convenience of the con- 
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sultant. Those little social courtesies 
extended to the consultant contribute 
reatly to more effective work. 

5. The consultant is provided with 
some time, between his arrival and 
the meeting scheduled, to explore the 
situation. 

Time provided to permit the con- 
sultant to get his feet on the ground 
and catch his breath is most important. 
There are many instances when a con- 
sultant arrives just in time to get to a 
meeting. Provide time to get acquaint- 
ed with the environment. 

16. The consultant is so treated that 
he has a feeling of really being wanted. 


oO 
5 
I 


Although you may be paying for his 
services, it does not abrogate your re- 
sponsibility for treating the consultant 
as a guest. This may appear as undue 
emphasis but recognition of this point 
will be conducive to much more effec- 
tive work by the consultant. 

17. The consultant is used in such 
manner that he feels he ts a member of 
the group. 

The consultant should be able to feel 
a sense of belonging. If he is set apart 
from the group, he will most likely 
function accordingly. More effective 
use of his time can be made if the 
group acts as a whole. 
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Teachers Look at Supervision 


MATTHEW J. WHITEHEAD 


This article reports results of a study of teachers’ attitudes toward 
instructional improvement. Data for the study were collected from 


high school teachers in North Carolina. 


ANY VOLUMES dealing with the 
improvement of instruction in 
secondary schools have been written 
within the past quarter century, but 
few, if any, have given the classroom 
teachers’ point of view on this topic. 
The purpose in this article is to de- 
scribe current supervisory practices in 
North Carolina Negro High Schools. 
In the succeeding portion of this article 
115 North Carolina Negro High School 
teachers “look at supervision.” 

One way to secure data on current 
supervisory practices of high school 
teachers in the state of North Carolina 
was to use a questionnaire. This 
article represents findings of 115 sched- 
ules which were submitted to 115 North 
Carolina Negro High School teachers, 
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These teachers represent 69 of the 100 
counties in the state. 

Data from the returned schedules 
revealed that these 115 teachers were 
currently employed in schools which 
ranged in faculty size from 4 teachers 
to 56 teachers, the median faculty size 
being 17. Table I shows the distribu- 
tion of teachers within these schools. 


TABLE I 
SIZE OF FACULTY IN SCHOOLS REPRESENTED 





Faculty No. Teachers 
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The chronological ages of the re- 
spondents in this study ranged from 2] 
years to 61 years, the median age being 
32; while their years of teaching expe- 
rience ranged from one to 34 years; the 
median teaching experience being 10.5 
years. 

One hundred and ten (96%) of these 
teachers stated that they enjoyed their 
work; eighty-seven (76%) felt that 
their principals were democratic in 
school administration; ninety-four 
(82%) were in agreement that their 
principals utilized the group process in 
planning. From a summation of the 
replies to the queries the investigator 
was gratified to note the extent to which 
these North Carolina Negro High 
School principals were putting human 
relations and the democratic process 
into actual practice. They had realized 
that although the chief end of adminis- 
tration was the supervisory program, 
that this could not be achieved as a 
“one-man show,” but by properly allo- 
cating functions giving authority with 
each allocation. This technique is sup- 
ported by the statement of John Dewey, 
“One might as well say he has sold 
when no one has bought as to say he 
has taught when no one has learned.” 
Learning and teaching under autocratic 
conditions are not only minimized, but 
penalized. 


Classroom Visitation 


Improvement of instruction by class- 
room visitation is one of the oldest 
supervisory devices. This technique, 
though frequently abused by adminis- 
trative officers who make series of cas- 
ual, purposeless, unplanned __ inspec- 
tional tours of their schools, still has 


merit as it affords a face-to-face relation- 
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ship of pupils to teacher. 

Part I of this instrument consisted of 
queries on this supervisory technique. 
Ninety-three per cent of the 115 teach- 
ers stated that they had been visited by 
their principals the past school year; 
one hundred per cent of them felt that 
a well-planned visit followed by an 
individual conference was beneficial to 
their improvement; ninety-two (80%), 
stated that classroom visitation by the 
principal was made for the purpose of 
improving instruction. The remaining 
twenty-three teachers (20%), stated 
that the principal’s visits were made for 
purposes of giving ratings to teachers 
and inspecting physical features of the 
classroom; eighty-three teachers (72%) 
stated that the principal’s visits were un- 
scheduled while the remaining thirty- 
two teachers were equally divided in 
pointing up that visitations were sched- 
uled and made upon invitation of the 
teachers; sixty-five (57%) stated that 
the principal did not remain through a 
complete recitation period. 

When asked about their attitudes 
toward classroom eighty 
(70%) were very enthusiastic; twenty- 
five (22%) were indifferent; and ten 
(8%) were fearful. This investigator 
in an attempt to interpret the data 
under the heading, “Classroom Visita- 
tion,’ concluded that advances had 
been made in the use of this technique, 
but improvements were still needed in 
following up the visitation with a con- 
ference, and in having the principal see 
the importance of remaining the entire 


visitations, 
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period. It is not fair to teachers to 
visit them and not hold a conference 
following the visitation nor is it just to 
visit in a “piecemeal” fashion. 

Utilization of the individual confer- 
ence technique as a medium for im- 
proving instruction should not be mini- 
mized or underestimated. ‘The super- 
visory conference between teacher and 
principal is without doubt the most 
important means for improving instruc- 
tion. Such conferences supplement the 
other techniques, and insure that both 
general and specific suggestions are 
assimilated into each teacher’s program 
for better teaching. If we accept the 
thesis of Gilbert Highet in his recent 
book, The Art of Teaching, then we 
should say that we would not think of 
leaving a recitation period until it is 
over any more than we would think of 
leaving the theatre before the curtain 
closes on the final act of a dramatic 
production. 


Demonstration Teaching 


Part II of the instrument was de- 
signed to secure data on the Demon- 
stration Lesson as a _ technique for 
improving instruction. Ninety-one 
(79%) of the respondents reported that 
this technique was used in their schools 
with success. They felt that they had 
been helped tremendously by the skill- 
ful administrative handling of the 
demonstration lesson. The purposes in 
utilizing this specific technique were 
acceptable and desirable generally to 
these teachers as may be seen from 
answers to such queries as: “Are dem- 
onstration assignments voluntary or 
compulsory?” Ninety-six per cent an- 
swered that they were voluntary. In 
answer to the query, “Are there follow- 
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up conferences between individual 
teachers and administrators after the 
demonstration lesson?” ninety-five per 
cent of the teachers responded in the 
affirmative. 

The 115 teachers were loud in their 
indictments of the demonstration lesson 
being rehearsed prior to their presenta- 
faculty groups. Eighty-one 
(70%) stated that these lessons were 
rehearsed in advance. This tended to 
decrease the effectiveness of these les- 
sons as a device for improving instruc- 
tion in that they stressed both perfection 
and artificiality. Learning should exist 
in normal situations and should avoid 
ornateness and ostentatiousness. 


tion to 


Faculty Meetings 


Part III of the instrument sought 
replies on the group faculty meeting as 
a technique in improving instruction. 
These 115 teachers apparently believed 
that group faculty meetings are for 
teachers what mass instruction is for 
pupils. An analysis of responses in 
this area revealed that (1) there is a 
set pattern for holding faculty meetings, 
namely, twice a month with the average 
length being one hour for each meet- 
ing; (2) ninety-eight teachers (85%) 
reported that they were given an oppor- 
tunity to assist the administration in 
the organization of their meetings; (3) 
eighty-nine (77%) of the teachers 
reported that more than half of the 
subjects discussed in group meetings 
were helpful to them; (4) ninety-one 
per cent of the teachers reported that 
meetings were held at the close of 
school and that the time for these 
meetings was satisfactory to them; eight 
per cent reported that their faculty 
meetings were held before the official 
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opening of school each day, and one per 
cent that meetings were held at other 
hours including Saturday mornings. 

In answer to the query, “What is the 
specific nature of your faculty meet- 
ings?” there was wide diversity of pur- 
pose, the greatest frequency (47) stat- 
ing that their meetings were general in 
nature; the second frequency (41) 
stating that theirs were administrative 
in nature, consisting of announce- 
ments, launching of financial drives, 
and reprimands to personnel; the third 
frequency (21) stating that theirs were 
educational in nature, and (6) stating 
that theirs were held for disciplinary 
reasons. 

In answer to the query, “What topics 
would you like to have discussed at 
your group faculty meetings?” one 
hundred and one of the 115 teachers 
listed “improving teaching.” The 
teachers were also asked what topics 
they felt should be eliminated from the 
agenda of faculty meetings. The re- 
sponses to this query indicated great 
dissatisfaction in using group faculty 
meetings for lectures to teachers by 
principals, announcement-making, open 
reprimands, and the issuance of auto- 
cratic fiats to the staff. 

From these data, this investigator 
noted that the largest per cent of 
responses favored using the group con- 
ference as a means for improving in- 
struction; however, it was regrettable 
to note that principals are still using 
valuable time and energy of teachers 
to make announcements, assign com- 
mittees, and other minutiae which 
could be handled so easily by mimeo- 
graphed newsletters, bulletins, and 
guide books. The administrative type 
staff meeting not only wastes time and 
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shows evidence of lack of planning, it 
accomplishes little save to add one more 
“disgruntled teacher.” 


Orientating New Teachers 


Part IV of the instrument sought 
replies to queries in the area of faculty 
orientation of new teachers. It has long 
since been recognized that this is a 
neglected area in school administration. 
Nothing is more valuable and more 
lasting in a new teacher’s memory than 
the friendly words spoken which allayed 
fear and timidity; nothing pays greater 
dividends in economy in school ad- 
ministration. It cannot be denied that 
a friendly gesture, a tour of the build- 
ing, the meeting of colleagues, the ac- 
quaintance with and the location of 
school supplies, forms, handbooks and 
equipment are devices which make for 
educational economy. 

The teachers in this study pointed 
up the fact that principals in North 
Carolina are aware of the “coldness” 
which many novice teachers have 
received in the past. They have shown 
a marked degree of improvement in 
this area as may be attested to by replies 
which the teachers in this study made. 
Seventy-two (63%) received orienta- 
tion from the principal; twenty-one 
(18%) from a teacher assigned for this 
purpose by the principal; sixteen 
(14%) from a staff member unassigned; 
and six (5%) no orientation at all. 
The teachers were of one accord that 
orientation is most effective to them 
when it is given by the principal. 

The respondents were also asked if 
teachers new to the school were assigned 
to the worst classrooms, the hardest 
assignments, the toughest duty posts, 
atypical children, and heavy and irregu- 
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lar teaching schedules. To these queries 
eighty-eight (76%) replied that new 
teachers did not inherit these difficult 
assignments. 


Lesson Planning 

Part V sought answers to the business 
of planning. Careful planning is nec- 
essary if instruction is to be effective. 
All the teachers favored some type of 
lesson plan but there was a wide vari- 
ance as to the specific type which they 
preferred. Fifty-five (48%), expressed 
preference for unit plans; forty-two 
(36%) for daily plans; and eighteen 
(16%) for weekly plans. All agreed 
that requests for teachers’ plans should 
be made according to a scheduled date 
rather than as a “surprise” to teachers. 
One hundred and four (90%) stated 
that their principals required them to 
follow their plans rigidly. Eighty-five 
(74%) reported that their principals 
criticized and returned their plans to 
them; the remaining thirty (26%) 
stated that their plans were never 
criticized or returned to them. 

If planning is important, if it tends 
to make instruction more effective, if it 
is to furnish teachers with specific help 
in regard to their weaknesses and 
strengths, principals should read, criti- 
cize and return plans to_ teachers. 
Nothing destroys morale, kills enthus- 
iasm and stifles professional growth of 
teachers more than this type of 
lethargy on the part of administrators. 

Teachers participating in this study 
also registered a criticism of the admin- 
istration in allowing too many interrup- 
tions which thwarted the execution of 
their plans. Unforeseen emergencies 
can be justified but the types of inter- 
ruptions which these teachers reported 
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do not seem to fall under this caption 
but are viewed by this investigator as 
poor administration. Table II shows 
the types of interruptions and _ their 
frequencies. 
TABLE II 
INTERRUPTIONS WHICH HINDER EXECUTION 
OF TEACHERS’ PLANS 


Specific Types No. Teachers Reporting 





Extra-curricular activities. ;.....:.-ccccscceccsetesers OO 
Notices to read to classes ee! 
Unscheduled programs pecsttscadeacesrs a 
Assembly programs run overtime.................. 13 
Unpredicted turn: in lessom...............<62...csscs- 12 
Notices sent from principal’s office................ 10 
WirseRihele, VIB esis ess ccs ncaccsteccctsiececdescseney 6 
EGtO' ER ARROAE oo oes oiesisereenl 5 
Intercommunication system. .............00..cc008 3 
Scant Gate Wh GIO iain ceri 2 

N 115 


From data in Table II this investiga- 
tor, after viewing the ten reasons 
reported by teachers as interruptions, 
was happy to note that the reason, 
turn in the _ lesson,” 
ranked fifth. This indicates that many 
teachers are finding that teaching 
pupils instead of textbooks, providing 
for the needs of pupils, and giving 
pupils a share in planning, are prefer- 
able to strict adherence to a prior plan. 


‘“Unpredicted 


In-Service Training 

Part VI was the final section of the 
instrument. This sought information 
on the in-service training program 
which was operative in the 115 schools 
included in this study. The respond- 
ents were of one accord in their opinion 
that all schools should utilize this tech- 
nique. One hundred (87%) _ stated 
that non-credit in-service courses after 
school hours should not be compul- 
sory; twenty-six teachers (66%) stated 
that they received great value from in- 
service courses as they were conducted 
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(30%) 


in their schools; thirty-four 7) 
stated that they were of no value at all 
to them. 

In response to the query, “Who 
should plan the content of in-service 
courses?” ninety-two (80%) of the 
teachers stated that they should be 
planned by the teachers and adminis- 
trators; thirteen (11%) stated they 
should be planned by teachers; and ten 
(9%) by the administrators. The ma- 
jority opinion was registered against 
the practice of determining salary in- 
crements by attendance at and partici- 
pation in in-service courses as is re- 
vealed by eighty-five (74%) of the 
teachers. Eighty-six (75%) of the 
teachers felt that these in-service courses 
should not be conducted at any time 
during the regular school day but after 
school hours and/or on Saturday. 

In the light of these data presented 
on teachers’ attitudes in regard to in- 
service training, it is very interesting 
to observe that a marked degree of 
improvement has also been made in this 
area. This reported attitude is signifi- 
cant when viewed against attitudes ex- 
pressed by teachers generally in pre- 
vious studies. 


, 


From data collected from these 115 
Negro High School teachers in North 
Carolina who represent an adequate 


sampling, sixty-nine of the one hundred 
counties within the state, this investi- 
gator is of the opinion that both teacher 
and administrator have re-examined 
and re-thought their philosophies of 
education, and have placed the im- 
provement of instruction above the min- 
utiae which sometimes are responsible 
for diverting educational institutions 
from their chief purpose — that of 
teaching. 

In the six areas chosen as techniques 
for improving the instructional pro- 
gram of the school which have been 
discussed in this article, (1) classroom 
visitation, (2) demonstration teaching, 
(3) faculty meetings, (4) orientating 
the new teacher, (5) lesson planning, 
and (6) in-service training, the Negro 
High School teachers in the State of 
North Carolina have looked frankly and 
sincerely at this business of supervision, 
and are of the opinion that administra- 
tors should pay more attention to the 
education — effective 


chief aim of 


teaching. 


EDUCATORS! HAVE YOU PLANNED TO SHOW « ee «ee 


RECOMMENDED BY 
President Maurice R. Ahrens, Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, NEA: ‘‘Members of our Association 
felt particularly sympathetic toward a ma- 
jor idea expressed; that the quality of 
learning and living improves as children 
and teacher are able to work together co- 
operatively, and in reasonable freedom, to- 
ward exploration and solution of problems 
that are important to them. It is our hope 
that this motion picture will be widely 
viewed.” 














Wonderful for teachers, administrators, par- 
ents; junior and senior high school thru col- 
lege levels. Apply for descriptive folder and 
rental and lease conditions: 


] 
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the universally acclaimed full-length motion picture 


“PASSION for LIFE” 
(or “School of Life’’) 


Acclaimed by Educators, Parents, leaders in 
Religion and the Community in preview show- 
ings at the Conventions and Conferences of 
A.A.S.A.; N.E.A.; A.S.C.D.; National Council 
of Churches, 

Awarded the 1952 Special Citation by the 
Education Writers Association; and Special 
Awards by Parents Magazine, National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, and 15 other 
national organizations. 


The Great Motion Picture Tribute to 
the Importance of the Educator. 


BRANDON FILMS INC., 200 West 57th Street, New York 19,N. Y. ¢@ 
eoceoevoeveveveeveeveoeeeeeeee0 e088 © 8 © @ ®@ 
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How a Coordinator 


Works 


with Teachers and Principals 


LOVELLE C. DOWNING 


The charts and the content of this article were originally prepared 


in response to a request from a local PTA unit asking the interme- 


diate coordinator to interpret her services. 


peated for the Modesto, California, PTA Council. 


The talk was later re- 


It represents an 


account of the various ways in which the coordinator, as one member 


of a city staff, served during the year, 1951-1952. * 


HE BASIC PHILOSOPHY of the 
Educational Division of 

the Modesto City Schools is to contrib- 
ute such service to teachers and princi- 
pals that all Modesto children may grow 
successfully (Chart 1). Toward accom- 
plishment of this goal, all proudly serve. 
In the fall of 1951, with two out of 
five of the teachers new to the system at 
the elementary level, it was felt that a 
two-day orientation meeting for new 
teachers only (Chart 2) should be held. 
At this time emphasis was placed on the 
teaching of the “Three R’s.” New 
teachers had the opportunity to handle 
basic books, to receive pamphlets and 
bulletins, to see exhibits of student- 
made materials and to participate in 
group discussion. All principals were 


How A Coordinator Works 
‘With Teachers And Principa! 
ToHelp Children Grow Successfully 
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CHART 1: Cooperative planning promotes suc- 
cessful growth. 
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Orientation Meeting For New Teachers 
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CHART 2: New teachers attend orientation 


meeting 

attend these meetings. 
The following day new teachers met 
their co-workers in their respective 
buildings. On the fourth day all teach- 
ers in the system from junior college to 
kindergarten attended an Institute ses- 
sion. Other courtesies extended to new 
teachers were the services of the Mo- 
desto Teachers Association in helping 
them find new homes and a reception 


encouraged to 


1In Modesto, California, there are fifteen 
elementary schools (Kg.-VI), eleven elementary 
principals, and one hundred and eighty teach- 
ers. During the year, 1951-52, one hundred 
teachers taught grades III through VI. Of this 
group forty teachers were new to the system. 
The intermediate coordinator is responsible 
for coordination of the Audio-Visual program 
throughout the elementary schools, the oral 
and written Language, the Social Studies, 


Science, and Art program in grades IIIT through 
VI. 
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sultant on intermediate level, Modesto 
City Schools, Modesto, California. 


;e % PREF LAnniN . Lovelle C. Downing is coordinator-con- 





(Chart 4). In each situation where 
need seemed most acute, responsibility 
for help was delegated to an appropri- 
ate member of the Division. This quick 
survey, made within a period of two 
weeks, revealed a composite picture of 
a : immediate needs and gave direction for 

” classroom visits and help. Periodic 
meetings were held throughout the 
year to solve problems and coordinate 





ant 
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EACHER 





CHART 3: Teachers and others make early sur- 
vey of immediate needs. 


by the PTA Council. With some mod- 


; ; “ : ; services. I: 
ifications, a similar procedure is being stiiasriil — Rit 
followed again in the fall of 1952. t has been noted that emphasis at g 
; liatel — f the orientation meeting was placed on pP 
mmediately with the opening o : : 
: eae I 5 the teaching of the Three R’s. Early in | s] 
school, the Division of Educational ee 
: ; the fall an approach in another field tl 
Services planned a quick survey of im- ; aaa 
: ; came through an invitation to attend T 
mediate needs (Chart 3). Threemem- : ie ; re 
b € the Divisi = . grade-level meetings (Chart 5) in the is 
rs the Division visited approxi- — ‘ 
ers . "PP field of Social Studies. These meetings tl 
mately five schools each. Jt ts inter- ie 
were held after school and lasted ap- p 
esting to note that the services varied mee 
ti Masa proximately an hour. They were at- tc 
according to the needs as principals eas 
‘ tended by principals and all teachers | al 
saw them. In many cases, however, the |.) . : 
bre : within a given grade level. te 
principal, coordinator and new teacher Z 
, Accounts of curriculum work accom- 
had a conference. By this contact the 


. ead . ylished during the preceding sprin 
services became individualized. ‘Talks 8 I i ee 
were shared by members of the com- 


centered around the planning for a aoa 

: mittee, exhibits of related art and 
balanced program, setting up attractive pl 
and challenging room environments, Division Of Educational Services th 
arranging for organization that would Plan Together H 
provide for democratic living, and se- 
lecting a wide variety of instructional 
materials. Working in this capacity, 
the coordinator became a resource per- 
son as she contributed to the pre-plan- 
ning of new teacher and principal. 


uy 


Immediately following this visitation, 
a written report was made for the Cur- 
riculum Director. After reading all re- : 

“ts irector ca in mbers - , 
pores, the direct i led in all me oie . CHART 4: Educational Services Division ae 
of the Division for an informal meeting classroom visits and help. 
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Grade Level Meetings” 
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CHART 5: Teachers participate in grade-level 
meetings. 


language work done by the boys and 
girls during the past year were on dis- 
play, new instructional materials were 
shown, and some ways for working in 
the immediate future were planned. 
Teachers repeatedly expressed the sat- 
isfaction they received from attending 
the grade-level meetings. As one teacher 
put it, “I really had no notion of how 
to begin my Social Studies work until I 
attended the meeting for fourth grade 
teachers.” 


Long-Range Curriculum Planning 


In the fall of 1951 the county and the 
city school systems agreed to long-range 
planning in curriculum development in 
the field of Social Studies, Science, and 
Health (Chart 6). The services of a 


consultant from San Francisco State 





Illustrations used in this article were 
drawn by Bessie Heller, staff artist, Bu- 
reau of Audio-Visual Education, State 
Department of Education, Sacramento, 
California. Photographs for the half- 
tones were made by Manuel Dias, pho- 
tographer, Office of County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Stanislaus County, 
Modesto, California. The illustrations 
and photographs are used with their 
kind permission. 
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College were secured to help launch the 
program. All teachers, attending the 
four meetings under the guidance of 
this consultant, received Institute cred- 
it. During the first year the major task 
was to develop the science concepts 
relating to the Social Studies Frame- 
work for the State of California. In 
the interlude between general meetings, 
the work was carried forward by local 
consultants and sustaining teacher com- 
mittees. Many teachers new to the sys- 
tem made significant contributions to 
the groups. 

The work of the coordinator had 
many facets. It involved many meet- 
ings with the steering committee for 
the pre-planning of each general ses- 
sion. It meant working with sub-com- 
mittees to develop a tentative set of 
science concepts for the _ respective 
grades. Other committees met to exam- 
ine instructional materials (books, 
study prints, strip films, slides and 
films) and to make recommendations 
for purchase. There were still other 
committee meetings to formulate the 
tentative structure for the first written 


draft. Various members contributed to 

the writing of the resource units. To 
Curnculum Development 
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Zonsultant 
jan Francisco 
State 


CHART 6: A consultant helps make long-range 
plans for curriculum development. 
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distribute the working load, the county 
and the city curriculum department 
each agreed to assume the responsibility 
for completing the first draft for two 
grade areas. This project, working to 
develop resource materials reflecting 
the integrative point of view in the 
content areas, will continue for at least 
two more years. 

Last year a very significant move and 
one that had much bearing on curricu- 
lum development was the audio-visual 
film merger between the Modesto City 
Schools and the Stanislaus County 
Schools. An advisory council committee 
of five members was organized to give 
to solve difficulties, and to 
coordination be- 


direction, 
work for smoother 
tween city and county. ‘Teacher com- 
mittees, under the direction of the 
County Audio-Visual Director, worked 
in geographical areas to preview, select 
and recommend for purchase new films 
according to needs. Other visual mate- 
rials including study prints, strip films, 
recordings and slides, were also selected. 
However, the circulation of these mate- 
rials was not a part of the merger. 
Teachers and children also aided in the 
selection of these materials. It 
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CHART 7: Work at the building level is most 
effective. 
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part of long-range planning that mini- 
mum kits be purchased for each school 
as soon as adequate funds are made 
available. The problem of light con- 
trol, the selection of minimum equip- 
ment and good classroom utilization 
were other phases of the programs. All 
requests for audio-visua! materials were 
cleared over the coordinator’s desk. 
Careful consideration to the purchase 
and use of instructional aids is a def- 
inite part of curriculum development 
and implementation and requires the 
closest coordination. 


Working at the Building Level 


Another aspect of the service of a 
coordinator came as she met with indi- 
vidual staffs at the Monday faculty 
meetings (Chart 7). For example, dur- 
ing the past year much work was done 
to implement the Language Arts Guide 
now in its first revised form. Samples 
of work included in the guide by Mo- 
desto boys and girls helped the new 
teacher see what was meant by the inte- 
grated approach to language. In order 
to help the teachers understand the 
guide, they were encouraged to keep a 
class scrapbook containing samples of 
written work throughout the year. Last 
year the making of a series of tape rec- 
ordings showing various phases of oral 
language was begun. It was felt that 
this technique not only helped the boys 
and girls recognize their needs but the 
recordings themselves served as excel- 
lent teacher-education material. Real 
progress is being made in the field of 
Language Arts where principals under- 
gird the program. One teacher charac- 
terized her growth from participating 
on the Language Committee by saying, 
“I needed this. I was getting in a rut.” 
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Classroom Visitation And Teacher Conference 
z 





Principal and Consultant Observe Together 
CHART 8: Important gains come through class- 
room visitation and teacher conference. 

It will be noted that much stress has 
been placed on ways of working with 
groups, but the supervisory technique 
of classroom visitation (Chart 8) has 
not been ignored. Perhaps first con- 
sideration was given to those teachers in 
their first three years of teaching. How- 
ever, the more experienced teacher was 
not forgotten. The need for approval, 
encouragement and recognition is also 
important for her continued success. 
Her contributions were invaluable. 

In schools where greatest gains came 
from classroom visitation, the following 
procedures were observed. A schedule 
was prepared in advance by the princi- 
pal. Each teacher knew when the 
coordinator was coming. Usually some 
aspect of the program for which the 
coordinator was responsible was in pro- 
gress. The principal observed, also, 
and the observation was followed by a 
conference including all three members. 
Thus, common problems were shared 
and a kindred feeling of concern and 
understanding was established. Many 
teachers have said that the personal 
conference technique was the most 
helpful of all meetings. Following the 


classroom visitation a report was made 


for the director of curriculum and a 
copy sent to the principal. These were 
often shared with the teacher. 

Throughout the fall various members 
of the Educational Services Division 
interpreted their work at meetings of 
the Board of Elementary Principals. 
Later each principal was invited to 
meet with members of the Division to 
evaluate progress and to set goals for 
his individual school, In situations 
where this was done most effectively 
each principal met with his staff and 
talked over each phase of the program. 
This included everything from keeping 
records to interpreting the school to 
parents. The principals then summa- 
rized the thinking of the staff and 
shared the resulting inventory and 
goals with members of the Division. 
This aided various coordinators to plan 
with principals by giving support to 
each school and staff according to indi- 
vidual goals. 

Supervision is a service for the growth 
of boys and girls. The teacher is the 
greatest single contributing factor to a 
child’s progress in school. In the Mo- 
desto schools great effort is made to help 
the teacher become more successful 
through attending orientation meet- 
ings, through personal conferences fol- 
lowing classroom visits, by participating 
in curriculum planning and develop- 
ment, and by setting goals and measur- 
ing progress. 

This article is 
Through 


a progress report. 
reviewing her services in 
retrospect, the writer’s vision for the 
new year has become clearer. It is 
imperative that the coordinator, too, 
evaluate progress and set new goals. 


ama § ee 
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An Experiment in Train ing Teachers 


for Discussion Group Leadership 


RONALD C. DOLL, PAUL M. HALVERSON, 
RICHARD E. LAWRENCE and ELIZABETH LOWE 


This article relates how a carefully planned one-day program of 


training was designed so as to help persons with little experience in 


leading discussion groups face such a specific leadership assignment. 


The authors indicate that positive results may be achieved even in 


such a brief period of time. 


a” OF the typical uses of group 
work in curriculum development 
is to identify problems of general con- 
cern. For many people, including 
teachers, leadership of this kind of dis- 
cussion group requires skills for which 
they have had little training or experi- 
ence. It is true that many of them feel 
relatively safe in leading discussions 
which are pre-structured and supported 
by the rules of parliamentary procedure 
and by the existence of definite agenda, 
but they often feel insecure when the 
group itself sets the pattern of delib- 
eration. 

What kinds of problems do teachers 
face as they lead discussion groups 
made up of their peers? How can 
teachers who are inexperienced in this 
kind of leadership be helped to acquire 
the skills necessary to cope with these 
problems? How can the effectiveness 
of a training program designed to de- 
velop these skills be evaluated? 

This article reports an experiment in 
building understanding and _ security 
among twelve teachers in the West Or- 
ange, New Jersey, Public Schools who 
were faced with the problem of leading 
group discussions. Training of the 
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teachers proceeded on the hypothesis 
that a carefully planned one-day pro- 
gram of training designed for persons 
with little discussion-leadership experi- 
ence demonstrably improves the per- 
formance and increases the assurance of 
these persons when they are placed in 
the position of discussion leader. 


The Setting 


The West Orange Central Curricu- 
lum Committee includes nineteen local 
teachers and administrators and _ five 
staff members of the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of School Experimen- 
tation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. A group of teachers inter- 
ested in the improvement of reading 
asked the Central Curriculum Commit- 
tee to assist it in planning a half-day 
conference on reading problems. 

The Reading Group stated the pur- 
poses of the conference as follows: (a) 
to increase acquaintanceship among 
teachers, (b) to explain the present 
reading program from kindergarten 
through twelfth grade, and (c) to iden- 
tify problems in the teaching of read- 
ing which are common throughout the 
school system. The Reading Group as- 
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signed several! of its forty members to 
make specific plans for a half-day pro- 
gram. These plans called for a half-day 
conference on school time, which in- 
cluded an assembly of the entire profes- 
sional staff of 208 for explanation by a 
five-member panel of the reading pro- 
gram as it presently exists, discussion 
groups for defining reading problems, 
and refreshments to be served by a 
junior high school parent-teacher or- 
ganization. 

The planning committee gave much 
attention to securing topics around 
which discussion groups were to be or- 
ganized. Representatives on the Cen- 
tral Curriculum Committee talked with 
teachers in their buildings to determine 
broad problem areas in the teaching of 
reading which the teachers would like 
to discuss. The planning committee 
categorized the stated problems and ar- 
ranged them in an inventory form to 
which all faculty members were request- 
ed to respond. Faculty members chose 
their discussion topics from the sixteen 
problem areas in the inventory. Ex- 
amples of these problem areas were: 
“Helping children attack and recognize 
new words” and “The place of oral 
reading in the program.” ‘Twelve dis- 
cussion groups, which included twelve 
to twenty-two members each, were or- 
ganized in terms of faculty members’ 
choices. 

On the same inventory form, the fac- 
ulty indicated the names of fellow 
teachers who they thought would make 
good leaders and recorders for the 
groups. The planning committee de- 
cided that if teachers were given an op- 
portunity to nominate their peers for 
‘Margaret McSweeney, Mildred Moyer, Glena 


Murphy, Eleanor Noyes, Grace Redman, Bea- 
trice Schauwecker, and Janet Sokolay. 
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leadership positions, they would tend to 
identify persons who were potentially 
successful leaders.2 Teachers whose 
names were most frequently mentioned 
as likely discussion leaders and other 
teachers who were nominated as record- 
ers were invited to assume these respon- 
sibilities. Twelve of fourteen nominees 
—ten women and two men—accepted 
the leadership assignments. These 
twelve persons were released from 
teaching duties for the entire school day 
immediately preceding the day of the 
conference. At that time a training ses- 
sion in discussion leadership techniques 
was conducted by three staff members 
of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute. 


Preparation for the Training Session 

Prior to the training day, a group 
of West Orange and Institute personnel 
cooperated in making a tape recording 
which illustrated some of the problems 
leaders face in discussion group meet- 
ings. Problems which were considered 
typical were developed in episodes as 
follows: (1) Beginning a Meeting, (2) 
Building the Agenda, (3) Dealing with 
the Excessive Talker, (4) Handling 
Conflict, (5) Keeping Things Moving, 

* See R. J. Wherry and D. H. Fryer. “Popu- 


larity Contests or Leadership Criteria?” Per- 
sonnel Psychology IL (1949), 147-149. 
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(6) Keeping on the Beam, (7) The 
Dominating Leader, and (8) Closing 
the Meeting. Each episode illustrated 
one or more ways in which the leader 
might deal with the problem. As such, 
these episodes were intended merely to 
stimulate discussion and _ role-playing 
and not to give the “right” answers. 

As an example, the episode involving 
“The Dominating Leader” can be re- 
ported here because of its brevity: 

NARRATOR: Frequently a group is con- 
fronted with a situation which stops 
it from taking any action, and may even 
cause it to break up. Can you detect 
what is happening in the _ follow- 
ing group discussion? The leader is 
speaking. 

LEADER: I feel very strongly that a 
comprehensive achievement test in 
reading will reveal where our weak- 
nesses exist in teachers and teaching. 

voice A: A reading test may reveal 
that, but I would worry about making 
that the starting point for a study of 
reading in our schools. 

LEADER: Your statement doesn’t show 
where it should be. We must have a 
starting point. 

VoIcE B: How about starting with a 
survey of what the teachers consider to 
be their problems in the teaching of 
reading? 

LEADER: That wouldn’t get us any- 
where. I doubt that teachers can really 
sense their problems. 

voice c: Perhaps our supervisors 
could give us some clues as to where 
our problems are. 

voicE p: I think that if we were. . . 

LEADER (interrupting): But look— 
our supervisors are not able to get 
around enough to really know what the 
problems are. They are so involved in 
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other kinds of activities that I think 
their opinions are. . . (Fade.) 
NARRATOR: What’s the matter here? 
How would you feel as a group mem- 
ber? What would the group members 
say or do as this discussion goes on? 
Was there a good discussion pattern? 


Design for the Training Day 

The design for the training day in- 
cluded a brief statement by a represent- 
ative of the superintendent of schools 
concerning the importance of prepara- 
tion for discussion leadership and the 
general plan of the conference on read- 
ing; a warm-up or get-acquainted pe- 
riod for the teachers and the Institute 
personnel who were acting as consult- 
ants; explanation and general discus- 
sion by the Institute staff members of 
the kinds of episodes on the training 
tape; play-back of episodes one by one 
with discussion by the entire group of 
the problems raised in each episode; 
role-playing by members of the group 
when the value of such practice seemed 
apparent; written evaluation of the 
morning session; informal discussion 
during coffee and lunch periods; report 
of the morning evaluation and _ plan- 
ning for the afternoon session; and an 
end-of-the-day summary which involved 
statements from members of the group 
on ways of behaving in discussion group 
situations to which they were now com- 
mitted. The training session closed 
with written evaluations by the group. 
All of the meeting was tape-recorded so 
that the consultants could study group 
members’ reactions to the training tape. 


Evaluation of the Training Session 


The contribution of the training pro- 
gram to these teachers and to the effec- 
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tiveness of the discussion groups which 
they led in the Reading Conference was 
assessed in three ways: by asking the 
teachers on the day of their training 
experience to evaluate the day’s activi- 
ties; by asking them the day after the 
reading conference to re-evaluate the 
worth of the training program; and by 
requesting all faculty members to ex- 
press their opinions of the group dis- 
cussions led by these teachers. 

The twelve teachers wrote evalua- 
tions for the morning and the afternoon 
portions of the one-day training session. 
The Institute staff prepared the ques- 
tionnaires. The morning’s evaluation 
form included the following: (1) Please 
give your over-all reaction to this morn- 
ing’s session. (2) How did this morn- 
ing’s meeting correspond with what you 
expected? (3) What is your reaction to 
the portion of this morning’s meeting 
in which the plan for the day was in- 
troduced? (4) How effective do you 
think the use of the tape recording has 
been? (5) Suggest any problems of 
“discussion leadership” which have not 
been considered and which you think 
should be taken up this afternoon. (6) 
What would you like to see happen this 
afternoon? Responses to the first four 
items were given an appropriate de- 
scription relative to the question asked. 
For example, in question one the five 
levels were: 


~ 


5—““Very Successful” 
4—“Rather Successful” 
3—“So-so” 

2—“‘Rather Unsuccessful” 
I—“Very Unsuccessful” 


For each of these questions the evalua- 
tor was also asked to give the major 
reason for his rating. 
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The average of the teachers’ reactions 
to question one was 4.8. It was appar- 
ent from their reactions to question two 
that their expectations of the training 
session were somewhat different from 
what actually took place. The average 
was 3.9 and the range was | through 
5. The average evaluation of the intro- 
duction to the day’s meeting (question 
three) was 4.7. All of the teachers re- 
acted with the highest rating to the 
use of the tape recording (question 
four). The responses pertaining to the 
use of time in the afternoon indicated 
that the group wished to continue its 
morning pattern. A few additional 
problems for consideration were men- 
tioned. 

Items on the afternoon evaluation 
form were: (1) Over-all reaction to 
the afternoon’s meeting. (2) How did 
the role-playing in today’s meeting 
seem? (3) Did the summary of the re- 
actions to the morning’s session help 
improve the afternoon’s meeting? (4) 
A reaction to each episode on the tape 
as to its helpfulness and an expression 
of which problems presented on the 
tape the teachers felt most capable of 
handling. (5) Over-all reaction to the 
whole day’s training session. 

The average over-all reaction to the 
afternoon session was 4.3, a reduction 
from the morning’s average which sev- 
eral persons attributed to fatigue. Role- 
playing received an average of 3.8. 
Helpfulness of the summary of the 
morning’s reactions was rated 3.9. The 
four most helpful episodes on the tape 
in order of rank were: Beginning a 
Meeting. The Dominating Leader, 
Building the Agenda, and Keeping on 
the Beam. Those skills about which 
people said they felt most confident 
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were: Beginning a Meeting, Closing a 
Meeting, and Building the Agenda, in 
that order. The following three were 
ranked equally: Keeping Things Mov- 
ing, Keeping on the Beam, The Domi- 
nating Leader. The average of the 
teachers’ ratings for the whole day’s 
training session was 4.5. 


Delayed Reactions to the Training 
Program 

The day after the conference, another 
evaluative instrument was filled out by 
the teachers who had led discussion 
groups. (1) Did Friday’s (the training 
day’s) sessions help you meet your dis- 
cussion leadership responsibilities? (2) 
Did you face problems in your discus- 
sion group that we did not consider 
Friday? (3) Rate the episodes on the 
tape. (4) What would you do, that we 
didn’t do, if you were planning a dis- 
cussion leadership training session? 

All of the discussion leaders indicated 
that the training session was very help- 
ful as they faced the practical situation. 
Their comments and the number of 
people who expressed each of them 
follow. 

We talked about concrete, realistic 

situations in leadership. (4) 
We anticipated problems and _pre- 
pared ourselves to meet them. (3) 
The training gave me a greater feel- 
ing of security. (3) 


We covered every situation I faced. 


(2) 

Five of the twelve teachers said they 
met a few problems which had not been 
covered. The unanticipated problems 
they found included antagonistic or 
negative attitudes, the status person 
who “took over the meeting,” and per- 
sons who conversed in undertones. 
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The four most helpful episodes on 
the tape as teachers ranked them after 
leading a discussion group were: (1) 
Beginning a Meeting, (2) Closing the 
Meeting, (3) Building an Agenda, (4) 
Keeping Things Moving. As to sug- 
gestions which might be useful in 
training other persons for discussion 
leadership, six teachers had nothing to 
suggest. Two proposed that the 
method of introducing role-playing be 
improved to make it more acceptable 
to the group. Additional suggestions 
were as follows: 


We needed more episodes on sum- 
marizing. 

We needed more on getting the meet- 
ing started. 
We could have learned to deal with 
an objector to all agenda items. 
Morning and afternoon activities 
should have been varied. 

The training program was too long. 

Small groups, status people 
missing, should be used in intro- 
ducing role-playing. 

Re-edit the tape to sharpen some 
problems and prevent overlapping. 


with 


Total Faculty Reactions to the 


Discussion Groups 


Faculty members were given an op- 
portunity to react to all phases of the 
conference, and eighty-eight per cent of 
them did so in writing. Their con- 
sensus was that the group discussions 
adequately served the purpose for 
which they were intended. Group pat- 
ticipants’ comments, both oral and writ 
ten indicated that staff members real. 
ized that the leaders had received help- 
ful training. “Good discussion leader- 
ship” was a frequent comment. 
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This one-day training program for 
discussion leaders appears to have been 
a valuable and satisfying experience for 
the participants. In addition it sup- 
plied evidence as to the effectiveness of 
the training design and raised some 
questions about the advisability of us- 
ing a similar design in other situations. 

The data indicate that the training 
session helped teachers acquire assur- 
ance and certain of the skills necessary 
for doing an adequate job in the groups 
they were to lead the next week. The 
effectiveness of the training program 
may well depend upon the immediacy 
of the need for training. 

Provision had been made in the train- 
ing design for a distinction to be drawn 
between a discussion leader whose prin- 
cipal function is to facilitate the proc- 
esses of the group and the resource per- 
son whose function is to supply special- 
ized information as the group needs it. 
The recording of the training session 
showed this distinction to be particu- 
larly reassuring to these teachers be- 
cause they were concerned that they 
were not experts in the teaching of 
reading—the topic to be discussed. 
Therefore, it seems wise that the dis- 
tinction between the discussion leader 
and the resource person be made early 
in the training session. 

The use of recorded discussion epi- 
sodes to raise problems and stimulate 
discussion was effective in this situa- 
tion, and with some changes it might 
prove useful in other training groups. 
On the basis of its use in this instance 
it was concluded that episodes devel- 
oped to run only two or three minutes 
are too abrupt and do not present 
enough possible alternatives for meet- 
ing group discussion problems. Under 
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other circumstances the tape recording 
might be used to focus on problems 
brought up within the training group 
rather than to introduce these prob- 
lems. This use of the tape may depend 
upon the experience of the group mem- 
bers with discussion leadership. There- 
fore, the training design might call for 
a more flexible use of the episodes than 
was provided in this instance. 

The plans for the training day called 
for the use of role-playing as a means 
for learning discussion leadership skills 
through practice. The teacher partici- 
pants, however, resisted the efforts of 
the Institute staff members to include 
role-playing in the day’s activities. 
Nevertheless, at the close of the train- 
ing day several of the participants in- 
dicated a feeling that role-playing 
would have been profitable. As the In- 
stitute staff members later listened to 
the recordings which were made of the 
day’s proceedings, they were able to de- 
tect a number of instances where role- 
playing might have been acceptably in- 
troduced had this perception at the 
time been clearer. In any event, role- 
playing would appear to be a useful ele- 
ment in this type of training program, 
but more attention should be paid to 
techniques for introducing role-playing. 

On the basis of this experiment with 
a carefully planned one-day program of 
training designed to help persons with 
little discussion leadership experience 
face a specific leadership assignment, it 
appears that positive results can be 
achieved in a brief period of time. Re- 
finement of the techniques which were 
used is undoubtedly necessary. Applica- 
tion of the training design elsewhere is 
dependent upon the situational factors 
which have been discussed. 
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Just Published 
Cooperative Procedures in Learning = 
By ALICE MIEL anp ASSOCIATES 
A publication of the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute of School Experimentation 
ea is a practical volume—one which teachers, curriculum workers, edu- 
cation students and administrators will want to use. They will find 
it a rich resource, generously illustrated with experiences that all kinds 
of teachers and pupils have had with cooperative planning. It gives a 
vivid picture of the nature of cooperative procedures. ON 
: ‘ eer lege 
Based on firsthand experiences, this new report highlights the teach- Pi 
er’s role in helping pupils to plan cooperatively. Included in the book siaill 
are scores of concrete descriptions of just what a group of experimental real 
minded teachers actually did to develop more skill in working coopera- was 
tively with their pupils. squi 
ai te si of w 
The report is divided into two parts. The first emphasizes the teach- old 
er’s responsibility for finding opportunities for using cooperative pro- hist 
cedures. The second part gives specific help on questions commonly wee 
raised when cooperative planning in education is under discussion— une 
How do you get “it” started? beer 
What about preplanning? kner 
How do you secure wider participation and a higher _ 
quality of discussion and planning? writ 
How do you distribute chances for leadership? cide 
What do you do about planning in small groups? ball 
How do you guard the rights of the individual? fron 
: very 
How do you evaluate what you achieve? : 
ect 
This new study will encourage some teachers to venture with coopera- fore, 
tive procedures for the first time; it will give new heart to those who have H 
tried and lost courage; and it will help still others to set new sights and of fe 
to pass on more understanding of the ways and results of group work. desc 
The 
512 pages. Cloth, $3.75 the « 
son, 
lutio 
BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS * TEACHERS COLLEGE * COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY i 
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The Importance of People 


Column Editor: Harold Benjamin 
Contributor: Harold J. Catt 








The braincolt entered in this month’s race, according to its owner, Colonel Catt 
of the Air Staff and Command School, “was sired by Saber-Tooth Curriculum and 
mothered by Woods School.” Whether any military substitutes for tequila served as 
an analgesic during delivery, however, is not a proper topic for civilian editorial 


comment. 


As the most dramatic if not the most creatively taught branch of 


American college study thunders to its annual climax, this baffling parable cannot 
be dismissed lightly by praising it with faint damns, Either it conveys a profoundly 
disturbing truth to all of us who teach the solid academic subjects, or else it is a 
new and dastardly attack on what this editor holds most dear in the tradition of 


scholarly instruction. 


Harold Benjamin 


Die or Do for Old P. U. 


ONCE UPON A TIME, at a small col- 
lege called Polytechnic University, the 
football coach left suddenly just as the 
season began. A history teacher, who 
had played football in his college days, 
was selected to serve as coach. The 
squad consisted of about fifty men, all 
of whom had previously played football 
either in college or high school. The 
history teacher had never coached but 
was a very successful teacher. He knew 
that he was successful because he had 
been told by others that he was. He 
knew it, too, because many of his for- 
mer students had become historians, 
writers and teachers of history. He de- 
cided that the process of coaching foot- 
ball was fundamentally no different 
from teaching history. He had been 
very successful in his history classes by 
lecturing to students. He decided, there- 
fore, to teach football by lecturing. 

He told the squad about the origin 
of football in classical antiquity. He 
described a game played by the Greeks. 
They called it Episkuros, he said, and 
the students repeated after him in uni- 
son, “Episkuros.” He related the evo- 
lution of the game 
English Rugby. He described how Rug- 


into soccer and 
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by changed in this country into our 
game of football. He told of the fresh- 
man-sophomore ‘“‘scrimmages” begin- 
ning at Yale in 1840. He reminded the 
students of a very important event; that 
is, the first inter-collegiate football game 
played by Princeton and Rutgers on 
November 6, 1869. He told them the 
history of the game from the period of 
Walter Camp and Pudge Heffelfinger, 
down through the days cf Jim Thorpe, 
Red Grange, the Four Horsemen of 
Notre Dame, Davis and Blanchard, and 
up to the time of Doak Walker, ‘“Choo- 
Choo” Justice and Dick Kazmaier. He 
explained how the game _ changed 
through the years and why_ these 
changes took place. He described the 
rules of the game; in fact, he had the 
students memorize the rules. He had 
them memorize the names of all the 
men who made the “All-America” teams 
in the past 10 years. He had them 
memorize the ‘“All-Time-All-America.” 


Group Dynamics 


The new coach realized that he must 
give special attention to special needs, 
so he divided the squad into small 
groups on the basis of the positions 
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A new text for courses in educational psychology 

















Psychology 
for Modern Education 


By JAMES L. MURSELL, Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 


This new book admirably sets forth the psychological founda- 
tions of modern education and their manifold effects on 
educational procedures. 


Dr. Mursell defines education in relation to the development 
of personality and points out the vital role of psychology in 


this process. He discusses in detail such factors as the shaping 
of motivation in the student, learning, the transfer of train- 
ing, and the concept of mental growth. Every theory is 
clarified by examples of its practical effect on both curriculum 
and methods of teaching. ‘The text is illustrated throughout 
with applications at both the elementary and_ secondary- 
school levels. 


Based on the author’s long teaching experience, this book is 
an important tool for everyone in the field of education. 
“A very well-organized text. Dr. Mursell has selected the 
important aspects of educational psychology and he has pre- 
sented these in a direct and forceful manner.’’—Professor 
William P. Sears, New York University. 


610 pages. Price, $3.90 
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they played. For example, he told the 
ends about the skills of such famous 
players as Frank Hinkey, Brick Muller, 
Benny Oosterbaan, Don Hutson, Larry 
Kelley, Gaynell Tinsley, and Art Wei- 
nar. He inspired the quarterbacks by 
stories of the signal-calling of Walt Eck- 
ersall, Frank Carideo, Angelo Bertelli, 
Johnny Lujack, and Arnold Tucker. 
He did similar jobs for the tackles, the 
centers, the guards, the fullbacks, and 
the halfbacks. He singled out his punt- 
ers and described some of the great 
kicking of Carideo, Chickerneo, Olson 
and Justice. He inspired his passers 
with tales of the great feats of Sammy 
Baugh, Marshall Goldberg, Cecil Isbell, 
and Johnny Lujack. He had some little 
fellows on the squad so he encouraged 
them with stories of Cotton Warburton, 
Davy O’Brien, Alby Booth, Eddie Le- 
Baron, and other 150-pounders who 
made good in the big-time. 

The coach even made some conces- 
sions to the more modern teaching aids. 
He showed many movies and slow-mo- 
tion shots of great plays of games of 
recent years. He diagrammed and de- 
scribed these plays in detail. 

He did not have much trouble with 
that great bugaboo of the teacher, mo- 
tivation. His students were intensely in- 
terested in their subject. Of course, he 
did have minor difficulty with some of 
the more experienced players. They 
thought they should go out on the field 
and practice. But he refused to let that 
bother him; no student could tell him 
how to teach. 


Evaluation 


The day before the first game he gave 
the students a test, a very up-to-date, 
objective, short-answer kind of test, nat- 
urally. He had the answer sheets scored 
on an IBM machine and selected for 
the starting line-up the eleven men who 
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made the highest marks. Before the 
game he gave the team an inspiring 
pep-talk of the Knute Rockne type and 
sent them out to do or die for old P. U. 

What was the result? Well, the 1951 
game between Alabama and Delta State 
was Close compared to this one. (If you 
don’t recall that contest, Alabama beat 
Delta State 89 to 0.) 

The results of the first game upset 
the coach so much that he almost lost 
faith in his ability to teach. However, 
he was an intelligent man; he did a 
little reflective thinking. He recalled 
some of the things he had been taught 
in teachers college and some of the 
things discussed by professors of the 
School of Education during faculty 
meetings. He remembered that learn- 
ing is an active process. He needed 
more student participation. He decided 
that the difficulty was that he was using 
the wrong method. His solution was to 
create more student activity by using 
discussion techniques. 

The next week the students discussed 
their plays, and the rules of the game. 
The coach gave them problem situa- 
tions and had them figure out the an- 
swers. He had the players do outside 
reading on how the great players did 
it and come in and report to the group. 
They analyzed some of the great upset 
victories of football history and found 
out what plays and tactics were used. 
They planned strategy for hypothetical 
games. They even groped after group- 
dynamics solutions of their morale 
problems. 


Application 


To heighten learning, the coach had 
the students write themes. They wrote 
on such topics as the advantages of the 
T-formation over the single-wing, the 
strengths and weaknesses of the double 
wing, the differences between the wing- 
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In Arithmetic 
Sudy materiats 


aid living and learning 
experiences of all children 


Judy CLOCK 


Makes time-telling interesting 
—understandable. Children can 
see and make the hands go in 
relationship to each other by 
visible gears. Attractively designed to show 
minute, 5 minute and hour intervals. 


Judy COUNTING METER 


Colorful, mov- 
able dials oper- 
ated manually 
show how tens 
and hundreds 
are built from 
units. A prac- 
tical aidin 
teaching deci- 
mals and reading of commonly used meters. 


Judy NUMBER-ITE 
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A new approach to learning numbers from 1 to 
10. Boards fit together only when the number 
sequence is accurate. Removable colored pegs 
help children to see and match symbols and 
groupings. 


Judy CLOWN oy 


BEAN BAG GAME | 








For counting and learning J C) 
combinations in arithmetic, 
this large 2’x3’ attractively < 


designed, well built game can 
be used to develop other skills. 
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File folder catalog on request 
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T and the split-T offense, when and 
how to use the rolling block, the merits 
of the 5-3-2-1 defense, how to elude a 
defensive back, and where the 7-dia. 
mond defense should be used. The 
coach showed the squad more films and 
they discussed them. The football class 
hummed with activity. Here was cre. 
ative teaching at its zenith. 

The next game came around. The 
coach was confident that his player 
now knew football. To his chagrin, the 
team was massacred again. 

The coach became a bit desperate. 
Somehow he was failing in his task of 
teaching. However, his course of action 
seemed clear. He had to get still mor 
activity into his instruction. He even 
began to believe that perhaps there wa: 
something to this learning-by-doing 
philosophy. 

The next week he had the squad go 
out on the practice field. The center 
centered the ball, the passers passed, the 
ends caught passes, and the kicker 
kicked. He had all of the players block 
and tackle. He lined up teams and hat 
them practice their plays and their ball 
handling. He even had the teams scrim: 
mage against one another. 

Of course, the students lost their nex! 
game. However, it was not such a com: 
plete rout. The P. U. players began 
to look and act like a team. They wer 
considerably more definite in their ac 
tions. They even scored a touchdown 
Apparently the coach had finally foun 
at least the beginnings of the correc 
method. 

Obviously this story is ridiculou 
There is no Polytechnic Universit) 
—Harold J. Catt, Lt. Col. USAF, Chie! 
Academic Instructor Division, Ai 
Command and Staff School, Maxwe 
Air Force Base, Alabama. 
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Curriculum Bulletins 








Special Education for 


DURING recent years educators have 
become increasingly aware of the need 
for providing programs of special edu- 
cation. Such programs will help those 
children in the classroom who differ 
markedly from the average in physical, 
mental, emotional or social charac- 
teristics, develop to their maximum 
capacity. 

In order to provide information and 
give direction to the administrator, 
supervisor and teacher of these excep- 
tional children, many school systems 
have recorded their plans and programs 
of special educational services in cur- 
riculum bulletins and guides. Some of 
the more recently published guides and 
bulletins of this nature appear below: 
Board of Education. Special Educa- 
tion in South Bend. A Handbook for 
Parents and Teachers. School City of 
South Bend, South Bend, Indiana, 
1949, 49 p. 
| Specialists, therapists and others of 
the administrative and instructional 
staff have prepared reports in this pub- 
lication which give practical informa- 
tion concerning programs of special 
tducation for children with physical, 
Visual, hearing and speech handicaps. 
Black and white pictures and samples 
pf many types of report forms are 
ncluded throughout this attractive 

ooklet. 

State Department of Education. De- 
eloping a Program for Education of 
ixceptional Children in Florida. Bul- 
etin No. 55, Tallahassee, Florida. 1948, 
36 p. 
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| This bulletin provides an administra- 
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Eleanor Merritt 


Column Editor: 








Exceptional Children 


tive guide to the program of special 
education for exceptional children in 
Florida. In this state, the county board 
is made responsible for locating chil- 
dren in the school district and for estab- 
lishing instructional services and facil- 
ities for them under the general direc- 
tion of the state department of educa- 
tion. Emphasis in this publication is 
given to a discussion of the services for 
the children who learn slowly, and for 
those who have speech irregularities, 
hearing losses, partial vision, crippling 
conditions and special health problems. 
Department of Public Instruction. 
Delaware’s Program for the Education 
of Exceptional Children. Bulletin No. 
226-50, State of Delaware, Dover, Dela- 
ware. 1950, 78 p. 

The three-fold purpose of this very 

brief bulletin, as stated in the intro- 
duction, is to call attention to the ex- 
ceptional children in the Delaware 
schools, to list and describe the present 
educational facilities available, and to 
propose an extended program to meet 
their needs. Practical suggestions con- 
cerning “Some Types of Corrective 
Programs Now in Progress in Delaware” 
are included in the appendix. 
State Department of Education. Spe- 
cial Education for Exceptional Children 
in Texas. The Division of Special Edu- 
cation, Austin, Texas. 1948, 159 p- 

The beginning chapters of this publi- 
cation state the purpose of the study, 
report the results of the survey of, and 
give the foundations for, special educa- 
tion in the state of Texas. Helpful di- 
rection for the classroom teacher is 
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LANDMARK BOOKS 


are an ideal teaching aid 


for Grades 5-9 


the enriched curriculum 








Here’s why they have been included on 


State, City, and County approved lists for schools 
and libraries throughout the country 


They are easy to read, for the vocabulary is simple and 
exact with new words explained and repeated in a way 
that is natural and interesting. 


They look inviting with large type, plenty of white 
space between lines, lines that are not too wide, illus- 
trations that add to the text. 


They give authoritative information about American 
history, double-checked by a consulting historian, in 
text, maps, and illustrations. 


They recount great movements and significant devel- 
opments in transportation, communication, explora- 
tion, and trade... an excellent background for dis- 
cussion of current events. 


They are full of excitement and adventure thereby hold- 
ing the interest of slow and advanced readers alike. 


LANDMARK BOOKS are by the best authors, the best 
artists. 192 pages, 554x814, bound in durable cloth, 
with 20 to 30 illustrations in 2 colors, including maps 
and drawings, $1.50 each. (School discount 25%.) 


These 10 new titles bring the Landmark list up to 
30 titles . . . retelling American history from the Landing 
of the Pilgrims to the U. S. Marines in Korea. 


DANIEL BOONE Betsy Ross AND THE FLAG 
By John Mason Brown By Jane Mayer 
CuiepeR SHIP Days THE CONQUEST OF THE NORTH AND 
By John Jennings SouTH POoLEs 
GETTYSBURG By Russell Owen 
By MacKinlay Kantor BEN FRANKLIN OF OLD PHILADELPHIA 
Tue LOUISIANA PURCHASE By Margaret Cousins 
By Robert Tallant TRAPPERS AND TRADERS OF THE FAR WEST 
Witp Bit Hickok TAMES By James Daugherty 
THE WEST Mr. BELL INVENTS THE TELEPHONE 
By Stewart H. Holbrook By Katherine B. Shippen 


Write now for the complete list of 30 Landmark Books 


RANDOM HOUSE 457 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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given in the chapter, ‘Special Class- 
room Assistance for Exceptional Chil- 
dren.” Suggestions in this chapter in- 
clude the ways to recognize or discover, 
and helps for, the children with defi- 
cient vision, deficient hearing, ortho- 
pedic handicaps, speech disorders, low- 
ered vitality and nervous disorders. A 
comprehensive list of general and spe- 
cific references on special education for 
exceptional children is given. 
Educational Service Bureau. Pro- 
grams for the Gifted. School of Educa- 
tion, University of Pennsylvania, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania, 1950, 84 p. 
(mimeographed) 

This publication is a result of the 
second year of study of the education 
of gifted children by a group of ad- 
ministrators, supervisors and_ teachers 
of nine school districts comprising the 
Philadelphia Suburban School Study 
Council. Emphasis in this report is on 
experimental and proposed programs 
that can be adapted by individual teach- 
ers so that they may provide the best 
possible enrichment program for the 
gifted children in their classrooms. At 
the elementary level, specific units were 
developed in the areas of the language 
arts, arithmetic and the social studies. 
In these units of work, suggestions were 
made for teaching the regular class 
group as well as the gifted. The sec- 
ondary school committee recorded sug- 
gestions for the enrichment of the pro- 
gram for the gifted in the areas of 
English, social studies, science, mathe- 
matics and foreign languages. With one 
experimental exception, the normal and 
the gifted were not segregated in the 
classrooms under study. 

Nebraska Department of Public In- 
struction. Special Education—Children 
With Speech and Hearing Problems. A 
Place Reserved for Them in Nebraska 
Schools. Lincoln, Nebraska, 1951, 58 p. 
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A supervisor of speech and hearing 
therapy presents this informative bulle- 
tin of selected suggestions and exercises 
to interest and assist parents, teachers 
and speech specialists in adjusting to 
the needs of the child handicapped by 
speech and hearing problems. By sec- 
tions, the bulletin discusses: helping 
the child through speech sound drills, 
helping the child who stutters, helping 
the child with cleft palate speech, help- 
ing the hard of hearing child, and help- 
ing the child with cerebral palsy. 

& Nebraska Department of Public In- 
struction. Special Education—Children 
With Cerebral Palsy. A Place Reserved 
for Them in Nebraska Schools. Lincoln, 
Nebraska, 1951, 185 p. 

A special education workshop group 

at the University of Nebraska during 
the summer of 1950 compiled this bulle- 
tin of facts, suggested materials and 
techniques which should be helpful in 
the education of children handicapped 
by cerebral palsy. Diagrams and de- 
scriptions of mechanical aids as well as 
reviews and summaries of authoritative 
viewpoints in speech, physical and oc- 
cupational therapy are helpful inclu- 
sions. Sample units which include ac- 
tivities to meet individual needs of the 
cerebral palsied child are given in read- 
ing readiness and the social studies 
areas. 
Los Angeles City School Districts. 
Education of the Blind Child. A Guide 
For Teachers. Publication No. 552, 
Curriculum Division, Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia, 1951, 245 p. 

This valuable instructional guide for 
teachers of blind children was devel- 
oped through cooperative efforts of su- 
pervisors, teachers, administrators and 
personnel staff members of the Curric- 
ulum Division under the leadership of 
the curriculum consultant for classes for 
the blind. The most comprehensive 
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section of this guide suggests ways in 
which blind children may be helped 
more nearly to have learning experi- 
ences planned for all children in spe- 
cific subjects of the curriculum. 
The School District of the City of 
Erie. The Course of Study for Mentally 
Retarded Children. Elementary and 
Secondary Levels. Erie, Pennsylvania, 
1950, 193 p. (mimeographed) 

This guide was prepared by teachers, 
for teachers of mentally retarded chil- 
dren. It was hoped, in its development, 
that a more adequate program might 
be established for the secondary level. 
The social living units in this publica- 
tion include such illustrative titles as 
“Health,” “Our Home Project,” “Cir- 
cus,” “The Farm,” ‘Clothing’ and 
“Fishing.” 

Illinois Department of Public In- 
struction. The Illinois Plan For Special 
Education of Exceptional Children. 


The Educable Mentally Handicapped. 
Circular Series “B,” No. 12, Springfield, 
Illinois, Revised 1950, 36 p. 

This is one of a series of pamphlets 

prepared to interpret the Illinois Plan 
for Special Education of Exceptional 
Children. The educational services 
and facilities for the educable mentally 
handicapped children between the ages 
of 5 and 21, are discussed. 
Illinois Department of Public In- 
struction. The Pre-School Exceptional 
Child in Illinois. A Report on a Study 
in Macon and Effingham Counties. Cir- 
cular Series “G,’’ No. 12, Springfield, 
Illinois, 1949, 78 p. 

Two supervisors of the Nursery 
School Research Program in the Divi- 
sion of Education for Exceptional Chil- 
dren compiled the results of a year’s 
study of the problem of educational 
services to exceptional children of pre- 
school age in this interesting report. 
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1951, 477 pages, $4.20 


1952, 372 pages, $3.75 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
1952, 372 pages, $3.75 


EPHRAIM VERN SAYERS 
1952, 399 pages, $3.75 


EMMA D. SHEEHY 





Important Holt Books in Education 


EVALUATION AND THE ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM 
HAROLD G. SHANE and E. T. McSWAIN 


CHILDHOOD PROBLEMS AND THE TEACHER 
CHARLOTTE BUHLER, FAITH SMITTER and SYBIL RICHARDSON 


BUILDING MATHEMATICAL CONCEPTS IN THE 
PETER L. SPENCER and MARGUERITE BRYDEGAARD 


A FIRST COURSE IN PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


THERE’S MUSIC IN CHILDREN, Revised Edition 


1952, 152 pages, College Edition $2.25 


HENRY HOLT & CO * 383 Madison Ave., New York 17 
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The Listening Post 








Column Editor: C. Glen Hass 
Contributor: Richard Barnes Kennan 








Eternal Vigilance 


THE OLD EXPRESSION, “busy as a 
one-armed paperhanger with the itch,” 
could be quite aptly applied to the dif 
ficulties that the schools are facing to- 
day. Like the paperhanger, they have 
a major job to accomplish; but one of 
far greater significance than merely 
making our environment more delight- 
ful, for the education of youth is a task 
of basic social significance. 

Like the paperhanger, the schools 
are handicapped, for they are beset with 
rapidly increasing enrolments and a 
lessening supply of qualified teachers, 
together with a degree of financial sup- 
port that has not kept pace with the 
increased costs of the present era. And 
again, like the paperhanger, they are 
beset by a lot of aggravations in terms 
of unwarranted, untrue and unfair at- 
tacks against the schools and their per- 
sonnel. The “itch” has generally proved 
to be an uncomfortable irritation, but 
in several instances it has become seri- 
ous enough to demand full attention of 
the schools, the development of special 
treatment, and sometimes it has re- 
sulted in serious additional loss to our 
American system of education. 


Attacks from Several Sources 


One of the best examples of this com- 
plicated situation for the schools has 
been the situation existing in Scarsdale, 
New York, for the past few years. Scars- 
dale for a long time has had an un- 
usually fine school system of national 
reputation. Recently a small group of 
individuals in the community began an 
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attack on books used in the classes and 
libraries of the school system. The se- 
verity and nature of the attack devel- 
oped to the point that it affected the 
morale of the teachers and the efficient 
operation of the school system. ‘Time 
and again, however, outstanding citi- 
zens of the community, including some 
of the best known business and profes- 
sional leaders of the metropolitan New 
York area, rallied to the support of the 
schools and the trouble makers were 
overwhelmingly defeated. The story of 
the Scarsdale affair is available in re- 
prints of articles, single copies of which 
will be provided free of charge by the 
NEA Defense Commission as long as 
the supply is available. 

One of the attacks on the schools in 
recent weeks was an article which the 
editor of the American Legion Maga- 
zine had especially prepared for publi- 
cation in the June issue. The article 
follows the same line that the notorious 
Allen Zoll has used in attempting by 
extremely minor and non-official items 
to prove that there is a subversive move- 
ment in the public schools. Other mag- 
azines have pointed out that the article 
is distorted, emotional and contradic- 
tory to the point that it generally has, 
with all but the most biased readers, 
the opposite effect to that which the 
author apparently intended. For ex- 
ample, in referring to the author of the 
article, the news-magazine of the Ford 
Motor Company, Post 173, American 
Legion at Dearborn, Michigan, states: 
“To cite a few of her inconsistencies, 
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she states that we fail to emphasize the 
three ‘R’s,’ we use Communist-influ- 
enced textbooks by ‘subversive’ teach- 
ers, and that our progressive education 
is only teaching our students to have 
no respect for parents or law and order, 
and that our schools are merely just a 
mass of confusion. Then in the next 
breath she states that we are regiment- 
ing our children to the pattern of Adolf 
Hitler’s youth movement, to follow one 
pattern and one system, to cast them 
into a mold so they won’t even be able 
to think for themselves. In one sen- 
tence, we give our children too much 
freedom with no control, and in the 
next paragraph we don’t give them any 
freedom! One statement is exactly the 
opposite of the other. This is typical of 
the article with its inconsistencies, fol- 
lowing one right after the other.” 


Loyalty Oaths and Investigations 


The decision of the United States 
Supreme Court upholding the legality 
of the Feinberg law in New York State 
is likely to bring about a rash of efforts 
to adopt similar laws in other states. 
The danger of such laws lies in the fact 
that they frequently single out teachers 
for special suspicion and doubtful tests 
of loyalty. The Feinberg law places the 
administration of the loyalty program 
in the hands of the New York State De- 
partment of Education and evidence up 
to date indicates that the law will be 
fairly enforced. Of particular value is 
the provision that any individual or or- 
ganization threatened with damage 


from the enforcement of the law shall 
be given opportunity to be heard be- 
fore final action is taken. Laws pur- 








portedly of similar nature proposed in 
other states have often been poorly 
drawn and foreboding in their poten- 
tial effect. 

Two committees in Congress will 
bear watching as to their effects on pub- 
lic education. The Cox committee in 
the House is aimed primarily at investi- 
gation of educational foundations, but 
its activities may include any type of 
nonprofit educational organization. 
Members of this committee have indi- 
cated that they will see that their in- 
vestigations are fair and constructive. 
Senator McCarran has indicated that 
his committee will investigate education 
beginning with the colleges and univer- 
sities and extending down into the sec- 
ondary and elementary schools and in- 
cluding a study of textbooks. A state- 
ment released to the press, indicates 
that Senator McCarran has apparently 
pre-judged the situation and has found 
education and educators “subversive” 
before his investigations have officially 
begun. 

The analogy to the paperhanger is 
not accurate, of course, for teachers 
have two arms to get the major job 
accomplished: the right arm of their 
own direct personal efforts and the left 
arm of the united efforts of professional 
organizations. The best “balm” for the 
“itch” is the use of both “arms” to win 
the friendship and understanding of the 
citizens of our communities, state and 
nation concerning the unique function 
and contribution of public education to 


our common welfare.—Richard Barnes | 


Kennan, executive secretary, National 
Commission for the Defense of Democ- 
racy through Education, NEA. 
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Curriculum Research 











Column Editor: J. Bernard Everett 
Contributor: Laura Zirbes 








Needed Research in Education 


THESE ARE troubled times, and this 
may account for the increasing flood of 
criticism directed at the schools and 
school people, at the curriculum and 
curricular practices. Many of the critics 
and their criticisms seem to be so re- 
actionary and presumptive that pro- 
fessional leaders need to explore ways 
of developing public confidence and 
mutual understanding. 

Unfriendly lay critics, however, are 
not the only ones who are dissatisfied 
with the educational status quo. Per- 
sons possessed of high professional com- 
petence in education are also realisti- 
cally concerned with the serious social 
consequences of the educational lag, 
and convinced of the urgent need for 
forward adjustments. If schools are to 
have a vital role in the orientation of 
a rising generation that is realistically 
concerned with hopes of a better world, 
the values that should give direction 
to the curriculum should become cri- 
teria for diagnostic evaluation, for 
sound criticism, for defense and for con- 
structive advance. This calls for crea- 
tive research in the development of 
value-centered evaluation procedures. 

These are times of rapid social 
change, and this may well account for 
the prevalence of dissatisfaction with 
educational precedents and premises on 
the part of serious critics who are struck 
with the anachronisms which define the 
persisting patterns of traditional school 
practice. New conditions may well need 
to be met with new educational proce- 
dures. New resources which are eagerly 
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exploited for profit may well have 
promising possibilities for instructional 
uses in schools, but this calls for non- 
commercial experimentation in which 
new resources are submitted to tested 
use in disinterested inquiry. 

In education, as in medicine, the 
courage and disposition to explore and 
develop ever better solutions for per- 
sistent problems need to be fostered and 
respected, lest these qualities be stifled 
by the kind of shoddy treatment which 
has sought to make anything new and 
everything progressive in education 
seem ludicrous or preposterous or sub- 
versive. Why, indeed, should education 
stand still when the frontiers of knowl- 
edge are being extended and the rate of 
social change is increasing? What is so 
silly or dangerous or wrong about prog- 
ress in education, in view of attitudes 
toward progress in other fields of en- 
deavor? Can research explain and re- 
solve the inertia and ultra-conservatism 
which block education’s advance? 


Implications from Social Sciences 


These are times in which the basic 
social sciences are yielding significant 
new findings, many of which reinforce 
each other in ways which have clear 
implications for education. Sociologists 
and anthropologists join pediatricians, 
psychologists and psychiatrists in their 
concern for human relations conducive 
to the mental health of infants and 
young children, and in their emphasis 
on the significance of an equable emo- 
tional climate in homes and schools. 
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Studies of child development and guid- 
ance emphasize the scope of individual 
differences within age groups and stress 
the serious and lasting effects of anxiety 
and pressure for conformity with age or 
grade norms. Clinicians bring together 
all the data from case histories to study 
correlation of such variables as school 
failure, health, social background and 
early nurture. ‘They compare parallel 
arrays of case studies, matching delin- 
quents with non-delinquents in a long- 
term, cumulative quest for the preven- 
tion of anti-social tendencies. All these 
matters are challenges to curricular ad- 
justments, but implications for changes 
in school programs, guidance and _ in- 
struction need to be worked out and 
tried out in action research if they are 
to have fruitful bearings on education. 

It needs to be recognized that many 
widely prevalent practices in American 
schools today were originally patterned 
after European models; that many of 
the premises and assumptions on which 
practices were based in those pre-scien- 
tific days are no longer tenable; that 
cultural differences and social changes 
which have altered the American pros- 
pect and outlook make tradition a haz- 
ardous basis for educational policy in 
times like ours; that youth cannot be 
oriented to the realities and challenges 
of today without curricular experiences 
that put the past in true perspective 
and reveal the dynamics of social change 
as the true meaning of history. What 
Stuart Chase calls “The Proper Study 
of Mankind” calls for an integrative, 
inquiring, social approach. 

Education has too long been con- 
cerned with milling minds through les- 
sons and textbook formulations that 
lack life-related bearings; with purvey- 
ing verbal knowledge piecemeal, with- 
out the illuminating relationships that 
give facts meaning and worth for fu- 
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ture reference; with fixing habits and 
skills instead of developing resources 
for flexible life adjustments. It is in 
these matters that education should be- 
come aware of its need for basic reorien- 
tation. It is with reference to these 
matters that communities need to re- 
conceive their relations to schools and 
their judgment of them. Intelligent cit- 
izens should discountenance reactionary 
pressure. ‘They should criticize schools 
that are derelict in their social and pro- 
fessional responsibilities. An anachro- 
nistic, inert school that submits to re- 
actionary expectations is as bad for a 
community and its youth as a children’s 
hospital would be, if it were to persist 
in milling patients through traditional 
routines at the behest of patrons, with- 
out projecting its practices in accord 
with acknowledged medical advances, 
or without letting the professional com- 
petence of its personnel contribute to 
its regimen and to the health outlook 
of its clientele. 


Challenge to Inquiry 


All these observations have bearings 


on the professional preparation of 
school personnel and on the continuing 
education of teachers in service. There 
is urgent need for cooperative planning 
and research in which the needs and 
problems of schools and school systems, 
and the resources of institutions con- 
cerned with teacher education are co- 
ordinated. So much of what still passes 
for teacher education is in fact anach- 
ronistic formal training that compli- 
cates field adjustments and growth in 
service. So much that is projected as a 
basis for further growth in service never 
bears fruit. 

Research needs to uncover the real 
causes for blighted and abandoned pro- 
fessional aspirations, for regressive prac- 
tices and lagging field leadership. Com- 
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parative studies might reveal factors 
which make the difference between 
prospects of professional fulfillment and 
frustrations, between situations that 
foster or block in-service growth, morale 
and aspiration. Such research calls for 
disinterested sponsorship and for a co- 
operative approach in which the con- 
ditions and the factors under inquiry 
are not limited to one local situation. 
State or regional leadership organiza- 
tions could render a significant service 
by participating in such a study, pro- 
jected and coordinated on a national 
basis. 

In many of the categories of educa- 
tional inquiry there is need for the cre- 
ative design and validation of new types 
of research, but vital research is not a 
routine exercise in the application of 
techniques to problems. It does not be- 





gin with the collection or selection of 
techniques until it has accepted the 
challenge to inquiry which sets the 
problem. It goes as far as it can to 
solve the problem and submits its find- 
ings for review even when they are in- 
conclusive—so that others may be chal- 
lenged to go on, to develop and vali- 
date techniques and procedures if need 
be. Challenge to inquiry may arise va- 
riously and may be faced by individuals 
or by groups. Only when concern for 
the solution of a problem is shared does 
research become cooperative. Education 
is a field in which shared concern may 
well be expected to lead to cooperative 
research on problems that are vital and 
urgent.—Laura Zirbes, professor of edu- 
cation, Ohio State University, Colum- 
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The editor of Educational Leadership welcomes readers’ letters of comment— 
whether these be serious in tone or written in the tongue-in-cheek manner of the 
following communication from Jane Sherrod, consultant in elementary education 
for J. C. Winston Company, Pasadena, California. 


Six Ways To Avoid a Supervisor 


DEAR EDITOR: To some teachers, su- 
pervision still has a connotation of 
“snoopervision.”” Many persons view 
the ‘‘curriculum worker,” the “field as- 
sistant,” the ‘“‘assistant teacher,” etc., as 
the supervisor by another name who 
smells just as sweet. All too often teach- 
ers are quite correct in this estimate, 
for ratings, merits, tenures and salary 
increments in many systems even today 
may rest upon the blessings of the per- 
son carrying the black notebook filled 
with comments to be placed upon the 
administrator’s desk. One traditional 
supervisory technique is classroom visi- 
tation. It is of this situation that I write 
and of the survival techniques which 
teachers have developed in fending off 
such observation. 

Teachers learn survival rapidly—sur- 
vival of “body and soul’’—and it is in 
tribute to them that I describe what I 
have observed and faithfully recorded 
as “Six Ways To Avoid a Supervisor.” 
e Number I—The Did-You-Want-To- 
See-Me? Technique. 

This technique can best be used by 
the teacher who has had some years of 
experience with the “eyeball” control 
of her class. It is also helpful if she 
is able to lift one eyebrow singly. (This 
technique should not be practiced by 
anyone having a small or weak voice 
since the entire effect upon the super- 
visor must be one of immediate and 
frightening power.) 
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As the supervisor enters the room, the 
teacher should then apply simultane- 
ously the three elements: (a) eyeball 
bluff, (b) raised eyebrow (one), and 
(c) the full-voiced statement, “DID 
YOU WANT TO SEE ME?” If well 
executed, this should stop the advance 
of all types of supervisors, each of whom 
will retreat with a remark appropri- 
ate to his or her type, such as, “T'll 
see you later,” “nothing important—just 
dropped in,” “needed your help,” etc. 
e Number JI—The We-Were-]ust-Go.- 
ing-Out-for-Games Technique. 

As a method of escaping the super 
visor, this is helpful for the teacher be- 
cause it does not require the definit 
physical talents and, for many, will have 
a much smoother feel about it. It in- 
volves merely the statement as the su- 
pervisor enters the room that it is now 
game time and the herding of the chil. 
dren out of the room. It will prove 
too over a period of time to have 
charmingly devastating results on the 
supervisor. An empty classroom has such 
a lonely feel about it. (This is not rec- 
ommended to be used with the prin- 
cipal, however, for he MAY remembe! 
the class schedule.) 

e Number III—The We-Were-Just-Go- 
ing-To-Hear-a-Story Technique. 

This is an approved technique to be 
used by the teacher who reads well and 
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will arise. It is important to know 
whose attention span is the longer—the 
§upervisor’s or the children’s. This 
technique consists of grabbing a large 
yolume and reading. 

In most cases the class will not prove 
as impatient as the supervisor who, as 
a rule, will tip-toe out at the end of 
approximately twenty minutes. A gra- 
cious note here is for the teacher to 
smile and nod at the out-going guest. 
(Caution: do not stop the flow of read- 
ing, for he or she might come back!) 

» Number IV—The We-Want-You-To- 
Know-What-We-Are-Doing Technique. 

In many respects this has the char- 
acteristics of the above-mentioned in 
that it is based on the lack of staying- 
power and attention span of the super- 
visor. It does require two things: (a) 
an interesting activity in line with the 
interests of the supervisor and (b) a 
capable child (or children) who with 
the teacher’s aid, prompting and addi- 
tions, can, as in Method Number II, 
outlast the supervisor without interfer- 
ing with the teaching. 

As this technique operates the teach- 
er asks the children to explain to Mr. 
X or Miss Z what the mural, the books, 
the clay work, etc., are all about—ad 
infinitum. 

e Number V—The 
Johnny? Technique. 

This method has great merit, partic- 
ularly in handling the supervisor who 
is concerned with individual differences 
and is also effective if the hall, library 
or principal’s office is sufficiently free 
for the teacher to suggest that the su- 
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pervisor and the child work THERE. 
(Note: the farther away, the better!) 
e Number VI—The Won’t-You-Take- 
Over-the-Class? Technique. 

This is to be used at any time and 
requires no special props, such as a 
long book, a trained child or a free 
room. When the supervisor opens the 
door, the teacher should beam first, 
come close to the supervisor, and then 
in a stage whisper so that all the class 
can hear, invite her or him to teach 
the lesson. Experience seems to show 
that he or she will do one of three 
things but with only one outcome: (a) 
she will decline to teach, scrape up 
some reason for seeing the teacher, and 
retreat, (b) she will teach the lesson to 
the amusement of you and the class, or 
(c) she will insist that “you go ahead.” 
In any event, the suggestion, the gra- 
ciousness of the teacher to “share” and 
the eyes of the children will protect the 
teacher from evaluation. This tech- 
nique is particularly helpful in future 
conferences of the teacher with the prin- 
cipal because the situation can be cited 
as evidence of the teacher’s wanting to 
know how to do the lesson correctly. 

These methods employed by teachers 
are not restricted to any one school sys- 
tem or section of our country. They are 
methods that are well-nigh universal, 
tried and tested. Any similarity between 
these techniques and those used by 
teachers living or dead is not coinci- 
dental—but certainly human. — Jane 
Sherrod, consultant in elementary edu- 
cation, J. C. Winston Company, Pasa- 
dena, California. 
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pe Arbuthnot, May Hill. Time for Po- 
etry. New York: Scott, Foresman and 


/Company, 1951. 438 p. 


Time for Poetry, by Mrs. May Hill 
Arbuthnot, is altogether too valuable 
a book to be associated with only one 
set of readers. Poetry has been and is 
now badly neglected in the lives of boys 
and girls. As Mrs. Arbuthnot says, it 
should be read to them. There is not 
a day in the year when poetry read to 
the children with genuine feeling would 
not very much increase the meaning of 
that day’s experiences for each boy and 
girl. 


Poetry Should Be Read Aloud 


Perhaps poetry suffers from the same 
*“bug-a-boo” that freezes science out of 
‘all too many classrooms. Teachers are 
vague as to its value and fearful of their 
own lack of knowledge, and, in the case 
of poetry, of their own ability to read 
it well. It is true that many teachers 
read poetry poorly. But those teachers 
who are sincerely determined to im- 
prove can learn to read poetry well. 
Speech teachers, fortunately, are in- 
mcreasing and there are many excellent 
jbooks to help the earnest teacher. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot, in the excellent in- 
Htroduction to her book, which it is to 
@be hoped teachers will study carefully, 
) “shows clearly why poetry should be read 
faloud and, usually, by the teacher. 
There seems to be widespread uncer- 
tainty as to the value of poetry. The 
question is frequently asked, “How do 
ou teach poetry?” All too often teach- 
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Significant Books in Review 





Column Editor: Ruth Streitz 








ers decide that the best way is to de- 
mand that children memorize poems se- 
lected for them. The fact that the “‘mir- 
acle” of a poem can “take many of the 
experiences of the child’s every-day 
world and give them a new importance, 
a kind of glory that they did not have 
when they were just experiences,” 1s 
missed. As Mrs. Arbuthnot says, “When 
poetry does this it becomes a shining 
armour against ugliness, vulgarity and 
brutality.” 

Poetry is placed in all good readers 
because it is realized that, in spite of 
the fact that the teaching of a child 
to read has become almost a neurotic 
obsession, schools are still inadequately 
supplied with books. Good books of 
great variety, interest and beauty would 
seem to be the sine qua non of a room 
in which boys and girls are expected to 
learn to read and to love books. Be- 
cause, unfortunately, many of these 
classrooms have only textbooks, it is 
important that there be some poetry in- 
cluded in the readers. Poetry, as Mrs. 
Arbuthnot says, should be read to the 
children by the teacher. After a teacher 
has read a favorite frequently so that 
it has come to have great meaning for 
a child, he may come to the place where 
he enjoys reading or memorizing it. 


The Need for Humor 


Another asset which Mrs. Arbuthnot 
has in abundant measure and which is 
an essential element in any happy, 
wholesome classroom especially today, 
is humor. In a world where emotional 
problems are multiplying, humor is nec- 
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essary. Fun is scattered throughout the 
book, from, 

“She forgets she borrowed butter 

And pays you back cream.” 
Through, 

“Bob, bob, bob 

Goes her little round head.” 


Eo, 
“Yes the Rum Tum Tugger is 
a Curious Cat 

And there isn’t any need for 

me to spout it: 

For he will do 

As he did do 

And there’s no doing anything 

about it.” 

This book is a valuable anthology 
and it would be good to know that one 
would find soon, a “well-worn” copy 
on every teacher’s desk. The teacher 
who uses poetry as Mrs. Arbuthnot sug- 
gests will find herself adding other fine 
books of poetry to her poetry shelf.— 
Ruth Bristol, Montclair State Teachers 
College, Montclair, New Jersey. 


ADDITIONAL PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 


A number of useful books in the field 
of school administration appeared dur- 
ing the recent past. Van Miller and 
Willard Spalding have taken a fresh 
look at the field in The Public Adminis- 
tration of American Schools (World 
Book Co., 1952), and have done an ex- 
cellent job of clarifying the social im- 
portance of the educational leaders’ 
viewpoints. Harlan L. Hagman has 
made a similar comprehensive review of 
the duties and responsibilities of top- 
level leadership in The Administration 
of American Public Schools (McGraw- 
Hill, Inc., 1951). Both volumes will 
probably be consulted for years to come 
along with leading texts by Moehlman, 
Mort, or Reeder. 

Clyde M. Campbell has edited a read- 
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able, authoritative series of essays by » 
leading thinkers in the realm of dem- 9 
ocratic practices in administration, 
Practical Applications of Democratic § 
Administration (Harper and Brothers, | 
1952). G. R. Koopman, Virgil Rogers, 3 
and Herman L. Shibler are among the | 
contributors who consider specific paths 
toward improved group leadership. 


Tested Public Relations for Schools 
(University of Oklahoma, 1952) and 
How to Conduct a Citizens School Sur. 
vey (Prentice-Hall, 1952) by Stewart 
Harral and Merle Sumption, respective- 
ly, are unusual and welcome items. 
Harral treats briefly a variety of specific 
facets of public relations and basic prin- | 
ciples. Among his topics: financial cam- |7 
paigns, improving annual reports, pre: | 
paring newsletters, use of TV and radio. 
Sumption deals with the organization 
and development of a grass-roots study 
of the local schools. He seems fully to 
understand newer trends toward lay 
participation in school improvement 
studies. 


A substantial amount of work has 
gone into Lowry W. Harding’s Funce- 
tional Arithmetic Photographic Inter. 
pretations, Dubuque: (W. C. Brown, 
1952). This meticulous writer has se- 
lected dozens of photographs which 7 
help teachers visualize good practices 
and significant concepts in arithmetic © 
and interprets them most ably. 


Managing the Classroom (Ronald © 
Press, 1952) is designed to introduce 
the new teacher to administrative 
duties, broadly interpreted by Edwin J. 
Brown, the author. While somewhat 
prosaic to the seasoned teacher, the 7 
book should find a place at the under- 7 
graduate level. 

—Harold G. Shane, professor of edu- 
cation, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 
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